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GENERAL 
(incl. Statistics) 


1. Allan, D. M. Contemporary arguments for 
mind energy. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 702.— 
Abstract. 

2. American Psychiatric Association. Biograph- 
ical directory of fellows and members of the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association. New York: American 
Psychiatric Association, 1941. Pp. xv + 489. $4.00. 
—The volume contains 2,405 biographical sketches 
alphabetically arranged and terminates with a 
geographical index.— W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

3. [Anon.] George E. Coghill. In memorium. 
J. comp. Neurol., 1941, 75, 190-198.—A brief 
biographical sketch of Coghill whose early interests 
in the biological aspects of psychological problems 
caused him to take as his life work the correlation of 
neurological and behavioral development. A bib- 
liography of his published studies is given.—C. P. 
Stone (Stanford). 

4. [Anon. ] Sir James Frazer, F. R.S. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1941, 94, 395-396.—Obituary.— M. 
Keller (Butler Hospital). 

5. [Anon.] Hans Berger. New Engl. J. Med., 
1941, 225, 205.—Obituary.—M. Keller (Butler 
Hospital). 

6. Balz, A. G. A. Philosophy and psychology: 
philosophy in the Southern Society, 1905-1941. 
Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 701.—Abstract. 


7. Beebe-Center, J. G., & McFarland, R. A. 
Psychology in South America. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 
38, 627-667.—This is an exploratory survey of 
psychological research, particularly in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and Peru. A great deal of psycho- 
logical work is in progress in South America, but the 
tradition differs from our own in that it stems largely 
from France (especially from French positivism). 


Instead of independent psychological research, 
there is close alliance with other disciplines, such as 
medicine, pedagogy, social science, and philosophy. 
The reported research indicates a strong emphasis on 
utility. Suggestions are made for the exchange of 
influence between United States and South America 
in psychology. A selected and annotated 11-page 
list of South American periodicals that deal with 
psychological topics is appended. This is in addi- 
tion to a 209-title bibliography of articles discussed 
in the review.— F. Mc Kinney (Missouri). 

8. Boas, G. The meeting of philosophy and 
psychology. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 702.—Ab- 
stract. 


9. Brett, A. A genetic psychological concept of 
value. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 702.—Abstract. 


10. Chapanis, A. Notes on the rapid calculation 
of item validities. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 297- 
304.—The biserial coefficient of correlation method 
of estimating item validities is simplified in such a 
way that teachers or others may perform the 
necessary calculations in 4—% the time usually re- 
quired. An example of the use of the method is 
given in full. Although the method is applicable 
only to single tests, it is possible to make intertest 
comparisons without much further calculation.— 
J. W. Macmillan (Maryland). 


11. Fox, H. M. The personality of animals. 
Hammondsworth, Engl.: Penguin Books, 1940. 
Pp. 123. $0.25.—This is a popular account of 
animal behavior by a professor of zoology in the 
University of Birmingham. The author endeavors 
to give “in clear and non-technical language, the 
biologist’s point of view of the senses, the mind and 
the personality of animals, together with the most 
important recent results of scientific investigations.” 
Representative chapters are entitled: the animal's 
world, how animals communicate, the colors that 
animals can see, strange senses, play, animals that 
find their way home, can animals count?, social 
rank, instinct, and intelligence. The book is based 
upon a series of lectures broadcast to English school 
children.—T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

12. Gault, R. H. The psychologic interest. /. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1941, 32, 264-267.—This is 
one of a series of editorials honoring John Henry 
Wigmore. His interest in the psychology of testi- 


mony is mentioned with particular reference to those 
circumstances required for valid testimony before a 
court of law.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Illinois). 


13. Goodwin, C. W. A differential amplifier for 
resting and action potentials of biological systems. 
Yale J. Biol. Med., 1941, 14, 101—106.—Circuit 
diagrams and construction details are given for an 
inexpensive, high gain, differential input amplifier 
which is free from voltage drift and is direct coupled 
throughout to permit both AC and DC recording.— 
A. Chapanis (Yale). 

14. Maxfield, F. N. Fred Kuhlmann, 1876-1941. 
Kuhlmann as a psychologist. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1941, 46, 17-18.—A brief résumé of Kuhlmann’s 
work and research since 1910.—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

15. Miner, J. B. The past 10 years of psychology 
in the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 701.—Abstract. 

16. Monachesi, E. D. An evaluation of recent 
major efforts at prediction. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1941, 6, 478-486.—Attempts to predict behavior 
in crime, marriage, foster-homes, and various cate- 
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gories of problem children have demonstrated that 
it is possible to construct instruments to predict 
certain phases of human behavior. Testing and 
rechecking of available prediction devices is the most 
neglected phase of the problem. The author reviews 
several studies in the field and calls attention to the 
problems involved.— K. B. Breland (Minnesota). 


17. Myers, C. S., Freeman, F. N., & Viteles, M. S. 
Modern psychology. Philadelphia: Univ. Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1941. Pp. 48. $0.50.—This is a collec- 
tion of 3 papers presented at the University of 
Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference. In ‘‘Aspects 
of modern psychology,’’ Myers.maintains that psy- 
chology needs to be studied by every possible 
method if a complete picture is to be obtained. 
The intended purpose and the prevailing conditions 
should determine the approach in each case. Free- 
man presents data in ‘Educational adjustments” 
to show that the general tendency of progressive 
education is psychologically sound in many re- 
spects. It has emphasized individual differences, 
motivation, self-determination, and intellectual in- 
itiative, but tends to neglect the individual’s duties 
to the group. Viteles pleads in his paper, ‘The 
applications of psychology to industry and busi- 
ness,” for a better understanding of the interplay of 
human and mechanical forces to promote more 
effective application of human energy in occupa- 
tional life and a higher standard of welfare for all.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


18. Raitzin, A. Cultura, cardcter, conducta. 
(Culture, character, conduct.) Buenos Aires: Joa- 
quin Gil, 1941. Pp. 248.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] This book consists of 3 essays 
previously published elsewhere. The first, the three 
directions of culture, discusses general orientations 
toward knowledge, belief, and technology. The 
second deals with the sentiment of dissatisfaction 
in perversions of character and conduct. The last 
concerns the principles and limitations of charac- 
terology as a science—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


19. Ruch, F. L., Mackenzie, G. N., & McClean, 
M. People are important. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man, 1941. Pp. xii + 283. $1.32.—Presenting the 
material in a manner suitable for high school stu- 
dents, the authors cover the topics commonly 
regarded as essential in problems of psychological 
adjustment: motivation, emotional control, straight 
thinking, choice of a career, recreational activities, 
and social relationships. The book is divided into 
10 units, each one concluding with an annotated 
bibliography of relatively elementary or popular 
supplementary references. The approach to each 
topic is through case studies and dramatic references 
to the commonplace experiences of the high school 
youth—M. R. Sheehan (Hunter). 

20. Ruch, F. L., & Warren, N. Working with 
psychology. (New ed.) Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 
1941. Pp. x + 246. $1.00.—This new edition 
(see XII: 3809 for the first edition) of the guidebook 
is intended to be used with Ruch’s new Psychology 
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and life (see XV: 4502).—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

21. Sarasin, P. Prof. Sigmund Freud (1856— 
1939). Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1941, 47, 
295—297:—Obituary.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

22. [Various.] Scientific aspects of the race 
problem. New York: Longmans, Green, 1941. 
Pp. ix + 302. $3.00.—This volume, sponsored by 
the Catholic University of America, presents ‘‘the 
objective facts regarding this much-discussed prob- 
lem of races.’’ The preface is by Bishop Corrigan, 
and the contributors are H. S. Jennings, C. A. Berger, 
T. V. Moore (see XVI: 110), A. Hrdlitka (see XVI: 
263), R. H. Lowie (see XVI: 270), and O. Klineberg 
(see XVI: 268).—E. L. Horowitz (City College, 
New York). 


23. Wilks, S. S. Karl Pearson: founder of the 
science of statistics. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1941, 53, 
249-—253.—Pearson’s researches can be roughly 
classified according to 3 headings: (1) collection and 
analysis of fundamental data regarding inheritance; 
(2) use of statistical methods to throw light on im- 
portant social and eugenic problems of the time; 
(3) contributions dealing with statistical theory. 
His greatest contribution to science is not his work 
in any particular one of these fields but the method- 
ology he developed, which made ‘‘statistics a real 
factor of practise in vast fields of scientific inquiry.”’ 
—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


[See also abstracts 47, 80, 162. ] 
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24. Adrian, E. D. Double representation of the 
feet in the sensory cortex of the cat. J. Physiol., 
1940, 98, 16 P.—Abstract. 

25. Barnett, A. Techniques for obtaining electro- 
encephalograms using ocular and intranasal elec- 
trodes. J. Lab. clin. Med., 1941, 26, 1659-1663.— 
An electrode applied to the cornea may take off 
potentials indirectly from the frontal lobe, and 
directly from the chiasma and hypothalamus via 
the optic nerve. A gold shell in the shape of a 
contact lens forms an ocular electrode, and a length 
of insulated wire tipped with moistened cotton 
serves as a nasal electrode. Potentials between 
ear and surface of eye or interior of nose show alpha 
rhythms of somewhat less amplitude than those 
between ear and surface of skull. In an epileptic, 
marked changes in nasal-auricular potential paral- 
leled fronto-occipital changes.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

26. Beritoff, J., & Rakuradze, A. [On nervous 
processes in the spinal cord resulting from stimula- 
tion of the posterior roots.] Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 
1939, 27, No. 4, 387-406.—( Biol. Abstr. XV: 17304). 

27. Blair, E. A., & Erlanger, J. Interaction of 
medullated fibers of a nerve tested with electric 
shocks. Amer. J. Physiol., 1940, 131, 483-493.— 
R. T. Sollenberger (Mount Holyoke). 

28. Byers, R. K. Electroencephalography. J. 
Pediat., 1941, 18, 811-833.—This is a critical review 
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of historical and recent investigations in electro- 
encephalography. Chief attention is given to those 
results which may have an application in clinical 
pediatrics. A brief description of the various tech- 
niques of recording and the artifacts encountered is 
presented. The effects of sleep, physiologic con- 
stants, and convulsant and sedative drugs on the 
electroencephalogram are discussed. Reference is 
made to studies of the rate of development of the 
alpha rhythm and to changes of rhythm occurring in 
abnormal mental conditions. The author believes 
that the electroencephalogram is of the greatest 
clinical value in the localization of brain tumors and 
cerebral lesions and in the diagnosis of epilepsy and 
diffuse toxic and inflammatory diseases with cortical 
involvment. It may also be of value in the diagnosis 
of certain types of behavior disorders. Bibliography 
of 77 titles —M. Henderson (Bradley Home). 


29. Clark, S. L., & Ward, J. W. The influence of 
stimulus strength and duration on the responses 
from cortical stimulation through implanted elec- 
trodes. Amer. J. Physiol., 1941, 131, 650-658.— 
The motor cortex of unanesthetized animals (cats, 
monkeys, dogs, and goats) was stimulated through 
implanted electrodes. With stimuli of near threshold 
strength, 1-2 volts applied for 2-4 seconds, the 
response varied quantitatively with variation in the 
strength and duration of the stimulus. Increasing 
the voltage or lengthening the time prolonged the 
time of recovery. Increasing the voltage slightly 
increased the magnitude of the response. Raising 
the voltage 2 or 3 times that of the threshold pro- 
duced a generalized epileptic seizure. If the strength 
of successive stimuli was progressively lowered, it 
was necessary to increase the duration progressively 
to produce a visible response.—R. T. Sollenberger 
(Mount Holyoke). 

30. Halbich, F. Die Wirkung des konstanten 
galvanischen Stromes auf das Zentralnervensystem 
des Regenwurms. (The effect of a constant gal- 
vanic current upon the central nervous system of the 
earthworm.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1940, 27, 606-613. 
—In a repetition of A. R. Moore’s experiment, a 
polarized current was transmitted through an earth- 
worm in either longitudinal direction. A writing- 
lever attachment was used which was weighted to 
permit the introduction of a varying mechanical 
resistance and thus introduce a differential-stretch 
factor. With a particularly light resistance, Moore’s 
results were confirmed, in that characteristically a 
lengthening of the worm occurred when current 
polarization was increased, and a shortening of the 
worm, when polarization was decreased. This 
relationship disappears, also confirming Moore, 
when the ventral nerve cord is removed, indicating 
a neural basis for the differential muscular arousal.— 
T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

31. Jasper, H. H., Kershman, J., & Elvidge, A. 
Electro-encephalographic studies of injuries of the 
head. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1940, 44, 
328-348.—The authors report clinical and electro- 
encephalographic studies of 64 cases of cerebral 
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trauma due to injury of the head. Among other 
observations they note that “‘in some of the cases of 
more severe injury delta and epileptiform waves and 
disorganized activity were observed in the electro- 
encephalogram several years after the injury. They 
were associated clinically with changes in personality, 
epileptic seizures, irritability, disorder in thinking, or, 
in a few cases, with no remarkable clinical abnormal- 
ity. Post-traumatic syndromes due to malingering 
or hysteria are clearly evident from the electro- 
encephalographic examination, since in such cases 
none of the characteristic abnormalities associated 
with genuine cerebral trauma are obtained.’’— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

32. Jonesco-Sisesti, N., Sager, O., & Kreindler, 
A. L’électroencéphalogramme pendant le coma et 
aprés la mort. (The electroencephalogram during 
coma and after death.) Acad. roum. Bull. Sect. 
sct., 1940, 22, 391-395.—(Biol. Abstr. XV: 17324). 

33. Knott, J. R. Some electroencephalographic 
correlates of intelligence in eight-year-old children. 
Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 713.—Abstract. 

34. Lashley, K. S. Thalamo-cortical connections 
of the rat’s brain. J. comp. Neurol., 1941, 75, 67- 
121—A detailed cytoarchitectural study of the 
anatomical connections of the thalamus and cortex. 
—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

35. Malchenokov, A. M. [Data on the pecu- 
liarities of the cerebral function of the dog. | Fiziol. 
Zh., S. S. S. R., 1940, 29, 511-516. 

36. Phillips, M. L., Darrow, C. W., Stein, S. 1, & 
Berkovitz, N. Performance scores in cases of 
cerebral dysrhythmia. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 
713.—Abstract. 

37. Scarff, J. E. Primary cortical centers for 
movements of upper and lower limbs in man. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1940, 44, 243-299.—The 
author examines the literature of brain localization 
relative to the view that ‘‘the primary cortical centers 
for the lower extremity in man are situated on the 
lateral convexity of the cerebral hemisphere,’’ and 
suggests that ‘“‘this concept became established on 
the basis of a wholly inadequate number of observa- 
tions made on the human brain—in fact largely on 
observations made on the brains of experimental 
animals. Observations made by me as a result of 
electrical stimulation along the superior mesial 
border of the human cerebrum in 14 consecutive 
cases indicate that the primary motor area for the 
upper extremity commonly extends upward on the 
lateral surface of the cerebral hemisphere as far as 
its superior mesial border, while the leg, as a rule, 
is represented only on the mesial surface of the 
cerebrum. An upward ‘migration’ of the primary 
motor strip, unique in man, is implied by the obser- 
vations reported. . . . Focal contractions of the 
rectal sphincter, produced by stimulation of the 
mesial surface of the cerebral hemisphere, are here 
reported for the first time.’’ 75 references.—C. A. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

38. Schaefer, H., & Gippert, H. Beobachtungen 
zur Erregungsiibertragung in der motorischen 
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Endplatte des Warmbliiters. (Observations on 
transmission of excitation in the motor endplate of 
warm-blooded animals.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 
1941, 244, 459-474.—The authors studied the action 
current, transmission of stimuli, and inhibition at 
the endplate in cats and guinea pigs, with the oscillo- 
graph. An endplate current was demonstrated in 
pure form through inhibition of muscle activity with 
the high-frequency current. It is not accompanied 
by external changes in the muscle, and is charac- 
terized by its monophasic curve, inexhaustability, 
latency, and non-sensitiveness to curare. The end- 
plate is easily stimulated to spontaneous rhythmical 
discharge through supermaximal stimulation and 
prostigmine. The conditions under which the end- 
plate becomes the source of these spontaneous 
excitations (neuromuscular contracture, myotonia, 
tetanus) are discussed —M. E. Morse (Baltimore 
Md.). 

39. Sperry, R. W. The effect of crossing nerves 
to antagonistic muscles in the hind limb of the rat. 
J. comp. Neurol., 1941, 75, 1-19.—In 10 rats, 40—250 
days old, the nerves supplying individual flexor 
and extensor muscles of the shank were exchanged 
and allowed to regenerate; complete reversal of the 
normal foot movements resulted. Neither ordinary 
cage activities nor activities enforced by various 
training methods corrected this reversal of function 
during the lifetime of the animals, 7 of which lived 
for 15 months in this condition. Control animals, 
in which the cut nerves were reconnected to the 
original muscles, had normal foot movements and 
at no time displayed any reversals. In 2 rats 
with well-established reversal of movements due to 
crossed nerves, correct movements were reestab- 
lished by transposition of flexor and extensor muscles. 
This study points to a very rigid organization of the 
basic motor patterns for hind limb coordination in 
the rat. Moreover, it supports a growing belief 
that in mammals, contrary to amphibians, the 
capacity of nerves to undergo ‘‘muscle-specific 
modulation” (Weiss) after regeneration in foreign 
muscles is lost prior to the time of birth.—C. P. 
Stone (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 13, 44, 103, 135, 136, 142, 149, 
158, 159, 162, 397. ] 
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40. Andrews, H. L., & Workman, W. Pain 
threshold measurements in the dog. /. Pharmacol., 
1941, 73, 99-103.—Using the Hardy-Wolff method 
(see XIV: 4920), the authors applied the stimulus 
over the mid-dorsal and thoracicolumbar regions. 
Attempts to record a galvanic skin reflex were un- 
successful, but there was a characteristic reflex 


twitch of the back musculature whenever a definite 
level of stimulation was exceeded. This was pre- 
ceded by signs of discomfort after a stimulus, and 
apparently corresponds with the point in human 
experiments at which a sensation of strong heat is 
experienced. The conditions (including the effects 
of drugs) required to elicit this twitch so closely 
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parallel those required to obtain a report of pain in 
man that there is little doubt that the same mechan- 
isms are involved. These results show that the dog 
exhibits a mechanism useful for measuring pain 
thresholds and mechanisms and the action of drugs 
on them in a manner analogous to man.—WM. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


41. Beasley, W. C. The general problem of 
deafness in the population. Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 
1940, 50, 856-905.—The author reports and discusses 
data on deafness in the population of the United 
States collected by the U. S. Public Health Service 
during the National Health Survey of 1935-1936. 
His aim, he writes, is to apply ‘epidemiological 
technique to a study of deafness in the general 
population,’ for the purpose of discovering bio- 
logical features of impaired hearing as a functional 
morbidity, features ‘that cannot be revealed through 
clinical observation alone.’’ Methods used in 
making the survey are described, and among other 
topics discussed are: rates of prevalence for various 
stages of impaired hearing; annual incidence of new 
deafness cases; relation between prevalence of 
deafness and family income; relation between degree 
of deafness and prevalence of unemployment; dis- 
tribution of minor and advanced high tone loss in 
the general population. 85 references.—C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


42. Berger, A. V. A note on the nature of tone. 
J. Aesthet., 1941, 1, Nos. 2-3, 86-91.—The sig- 
nificance of the sensory context for defining tone is 
discussed. This is illustrated by the tonal relation- 
ship of successive sounds not possessing tonal quality 
when each is perceived in isolation —J. 7. Cowles 
(Illinois). 

43. Bodansky, O., Lewis, J. M., & Haig, C. The 
comparative value of the blood plasma vitamin A 
concentration and the dark adaptation as a criterion 
of vitamin A deficiency. Science, 1941, 94, 370-371. 
—Upon the basis of measurements on 93 infants 
(3 weeks—6 months old) whose vitamin A intake was 
controlled the authors conclude that a blood plasma 
concentration of 45 international units per 100 cc. 
would appear to be the lower limit of the normal 
range, while for children 6-12 years old the lower 
limit is designated as 67 units per 100 cc. Controlled 
experiments upon both infants and children show 
that their dark adaptation tests may exhibit no 
abnormalities when their plasma concentrations are 
considerably below these normal lower limits. It 
is thus concluded that the plasma concentration is a 
more sensitive indicator of vitamin A deficiency than 
is the dark adaptation —F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connec- 
ticut). 

44. Bérnstein, W. A. Cortical localization of taste 
in man and monkey. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1941, 94, 
353-—355.—Abstract and discussion. 

45. Chuprakov, A. T. [The influence of dark 
objects in the visual field on the differentiation 
sensitivity of the fovea.] Vestn. Oftal., 1940, 17, 
680 ff.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
A dark ring in the peripheral field diminishes foveal 
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sensitivity, its influence increasing with its size and 
proximity to the fevea and with the resultant loss in 
illumination. The effect can be obtained by placing 
the ring in the field of the other eye, demonstrating 
that the process is a central one—D. J. Shaad 
(Lawrence, Kansas). 

46. Cogan, D. G. Some ocular phenomena 
produced with polarized light. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1941, 25, 391-400.—Haidinger’s brushes 
can be consistently elicited by looking at a light, 
homogeneous background through a polaroid. Ro- 
tation of the polaroid assists in recognition, produc- 
ing a rotation of the brushes in the same direction. 
Similar patterns, yellow on a blue ground, can be 
produced in vitro when the excised lens or cornea is 
suspended between 2 polaroids and an interference 
plate of cellophane. Although the phenomenon 
observed under these conditions does not duplicate 
in all details the entoptic observation of Haidinger’s 
brushes, the similarity strongly suggests that the 
explanations which attribute the latter to the lens 
and cornea are to be preferred to the more recent 
view that the yellow color of the macula and the 
radial arrangement of the retinal fibres are respon- 
sible-—M. R. Stoll (Lowell, Mass.). 


47. Craik, K. J. W. Instruments and methods for 
measuring sensory events. J. sci. Instrum., 1941, 
18, 1-6.—(Biol. Abstr. XV: 16574). 

48. Davis, H. The clarification of certain phases 
of the physiology of hearing. Laryngoscope, St 
Louis, 1940, 50, 747—755.—The author reviews and 
comments upon developments in the experimental 
physiology of hearing since 1935. In connection 
with the work of H. B. Perlman (see XIII: 2391) it 
is noted that now ‘‘we may safely abandon the old 
suggestion that the intra-aural muscles served in 
some way to increase the sensitivity of the ear. . . 
They are a protection against overstimulation.” 
The work of G. v. Békésy (see XIV: 91; 92; 93) 
and E. Barany (see XIII: 3450) is held to indicate 
that “‘bone conduction acts upon the inner ear by at 
least two mechanisms: (1) the inertia of the ossicular 
chain; (2) the compression of the bony labyrinth. 
The second . . . is dominant if the ossicular chain 
is absent, ankylosed, or severely restrained.’’ Re- 
garding pitch discrimination, the author notes that 
nearly all studies favor the place theory of hearing. 
On the basis of the data reviewed reliable frequency 
maps of the cochlea may be constructed. Phe- 
nomena arising from stimulation of the auditory 
nerve by passing an alternating electric current 
through the head are also discussed. 15 references.— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


49. Dijkgraaf, S. Untersuchungen iiber den 
Temperatursinn der Fische. (Investigations on the 
temperature sense of fishes.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 
1940, 27, 587-605.—With a surface plate of con- 
trollable temperature, minnows and catfish were 
readily trained to rise when a given temperature 
reduction or increase was presented. As a rule, 
8 or 9 feedings were sufficient for training. Within 
limits, the differentiation was found to be inde- 
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pendent of the absolute temperature. For instance, 
when a fish trained to respond to a decrease from 
15° to 13° C., was habituated to 20° C., it gave its 
training reaction when the temperature was lowered 
to 18°C. The lateral-line organs play no part in 
temperature sensitivity, which is generalized over 
the skin of the entire body. Results obtained through 
electrophysiological methods are discussed.—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 

50. Di Palma, J. R., Reynolds, S. R. M., & 
Foster, F. I. Measurement of the sensitivity of the 
smallest blood vessels in human skin: responses to 
graded mechanical stimulation in normal men. J. 
clin. Invest., 1941, 20, 333—343.—(Biol. Abstr. XV: 
17356). 

51. Eames, T. H. A new approach to testing the 
eyes of school children. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1941, 24, 
1170-1174.—A battery of tests, selected to assure 
better examination of visual defects among school 
children than that afforded by the Snellen chart 
alone, is presented. It includes a visual acuity test, 
a “‘lens’’ test, a coordination test, and a fusion test. 
Failure in any of the tests indicates need for a com- 
plete eye examination.—D. J. Shaad (Lawrence, 
Kansas). 

52. Eidelman, B. M. [Rabkin’s polychromatic 
plates.] Vestn. Oftal., 1940, 17, 658 ff.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] Tests of 100 
normal persons and 70 persons with color anomalies 
indicated that Rabkin’s plates are superior to 
Ishihara plates in the detection of protanopes, and 
are equally reliable for the diagnosis of deuteranopes. 
They are inferior in the detection of anomalous 
trichromats.—D. J. Shaad (Lawrence, Kansas). 


53. Ellis, M. The labyrinth. Lancet, 1940, 239, 
371-372.—This is a brief critical review of experi- 
mental research on labyrinthine function since the 
work of Magnus (1924). The writer says, in con- 
clusion, ‘“‘the conception that the labyrinth has two 
distinct physiological functions, kinetic in response to 
head movements, and static in response to a particu- 
lar fixed orientation of the head, must be modified. 
All labyrinthine reactions result from movements, 
and not only is movement necessary for the stimula- 
tion of the receptors but also the reaction consists of 
an alteration of existing bodily posture by the pro- 
duction of body movements.”’ 9 references.—C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


54. Engelmann, C. Versuche iiber die ,,Beliebt- 
heit’”’ einiger Getreidearten beim Huhn. (Experi- 
ments on the “preference’’ of certain types of grain 
by the hen.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1940, 27, 525-544. 
—Using a previously described paired-comparisons 
method, the sensory control of grain preferences 
was studied with Black Bantams and other fowl. 
2 piles of grain were presented 15 cm. apart. The 
criteria of preference concerned not only the initial 
response of a trial, but also how much was taken 
from each pile. The descending order of preference 
was: wheat, maize, rye and barley (tied), with split 
peas showing individual variations. That the visual- 
form character of the grains predominantly ac- 
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counts for such discriminations and that gustation 
is not involved, was shown in various ways. When 
mashed and presented in artificial kernels of the 
same form, the grains were taken with equal readi- 
ness (except that maize and split peas were less 
preferred). Dyeing all grains with eosin brought 
split peas into equivalence with the others, thus 
disclosing a normal color factor. The preference- 
reaction of a given grain could be produced with 
mashes of other grains molded into the form of the 
given grain (e.g., ‘‘wheat’’ kernels molded from rye 
mash were taken sooner than were actual rye 
kernels). The preference responses were somewhat 
sharpened with increasing hunger; somewhat re- 
duced with satiation.—T7. C. Schneirla (New York 
University). 

55. Feldman, J. B. Light threshold: its clinical 
evaluation. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1941, 26, 466— 
471.—The development of dark adaptation tests is 
reviewed. Feldman finds little correlation between 
pathological adaptation and reports of night blind- 
ness. A higher proportion of night motor accidents 
is found among those with pathological adaptation. 
High thresholds are found after excessive use of 
alcohol and with diets low in vitamins A and B; 
also in association with renal calculi and many 
ocular diseases. —M. R. Stoll (Lowell, Mass.). 

56. Fisher, H. M. Aniseikonia. Amer. J. 
Optom. & Arch. Amer. Acad. Optom., 1941, 18, 362- 
369.—The ocular image referred to in aniseikonia is 
the projected visual image, as distinguished from 
the optical and memory images. Relation of size 
differences to ocular images, not to optical retinal 
images, represented a first contribution in this field. 
Study of the horopter followed with discovery that 
it appears to tilt whenever there is either a horizontal 
or vertical size difference. Compensatory adjust- 
ments must occur under such circumstances and in 
the case of asymmetrical convergence, for the size 
differences found in the ocular images are not geo- 
metrically explicable. The dominating effect of 
peripheral fusion stimuli has also been recognized. 
Optical problems of producing and measuring lenses 
designed to correct meridional or over-all size differ- 
ences have also been met. Various clinical problems 
merit further investigation, particularly the relation 
of aniseikonia to the development of squint and to 
reading disabilities —M. R. Stoll (Lowell, Mass.). 

57. Frings, H. The loci of olfactory end-organs 
in the blowfly Cynomyia cadaverina Desvoidy. J. 
exp. Zool., 1941, 88, 65-93. 

58. Gilmer, B. v. H. Cold sensitivity and its rela- 
tion to the neurovascular mechanisms and other 
structures of the skin. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 691. 
—Abstract. 

59. Granit, R. The retinal mechanism of color 
reception. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1941, 31, 570-580.— 
This is a review of the analysis of color reception with 
the aid of electrophysiological methods. Micro- 
electrodes have been inserted into the retina to 
record the discharge of impulses from single or a 
restricted number of elements in response to illumina- 
tion with a spectrum of known energy distribution. 
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From the electrodes leads have been taken to ampli- 
fier, cathode ray, and loudspeaker. In this manner it 
has been possible to obtain curves showing the dis- 
tribution of sensitivity to spectral light of active 
elements in the eyes of mammals, amphibians, and 
fishes. T. Young's conception, that the retina 
possesses elements sensitive to different regions of 
the spectrum, has been proved to be correct. A 
number of other results illustrate some fundamental 
properties of the mechanism of color reception. — 
R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 

60. Halstead, W. C., Walker, A. E., & Bucy, P. C. 
The cerebral representation of “macular” vision in 
man. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 713.—Abstract. 

61. Harman, N. B. Testing night vision. Brit. 
med. J., 1941, Part 2, 347-349.—“A large number of 
normal-eyed subjects of all ages have been given a 
severe night-vision test which requires the ability 
to count small white disks in a minimum candle- 
light at a maximum distance. The results show 
that the average person can count these small disks 
in light of only 1/1075 candle-power at a distance of 
5 meters. They also show that there are some folk 
with exceptionally keen night vision; some young 
persons can pass the test even up to 8 meters distance 
in a light of only 1/1816 candle-power. Safety in the 
dark demands a fair reaction to this test and ability 
to see the disks at not less than 4 meters. The 
extended trial of the disk-spotting test shows that 
it can be of use in testing large numbers of people 
with comparative ease and with exactness.’""— D. A. 
Grant (Wisconsin). 

62. Heglo, L. G. [An evaluation of the Rabkin, 
Stilling and Ishihara plates used in artificial light. | 
Vestn. Oftal., 1940, 17, 824 ff.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] Ishihara plates were found un- 
reliable in artificial light, while results obtained with 
the Rabkin or Stilling plates were accurate under 
these conditions.—D. J. Shaad (Lawrence, Kansas). 

63. Johnson, B., & Beck, L. F. The development 
of space perception; I. Stereoscopic vision in pre- 
school children. J. genet. Psychol., 1941, 58, 247- 
254.—The results of the experiment point to 2 con- 
clusions: (a) that ‘‘children as young as 2 years have 
well developed stereoscopic vision, and (b) that 
ocular convergence probably is an important and 
perfected cue for the judgment of size by preschool 
children.”” The 2 slightly different images of a 
stereoscope slide were projected on a ground glass 
screen; by means of a polarized light system each 
image was presented to only one eye. 23 children, 
ranging in age from 2 to 6 years, localized the result- 
ing tri-dimensional perceived object at about the 
same point as did adults (10 inches in front of the 
screen). When only one image was presented, 
monocular vision replaced stereoscopic, and both 
children and adults perceived the objects as localized 
in the plane of the screen. As the apparent object 
thus receded, producing decreased ocular conver- 
gence, it appeared also to increase in size.—F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

64. Knowles, D., & Johnson, P. E. A study of 
the sensitiveness of prospective food judges to the 
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rimary tastes. Food Res., 1941, 6, 207-216.— 
(Biol. Abstr. XV: 17296). 

65. Kobrak, H. G. Cinematographic study of the 
conduction of sound in the human ear. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1941, 13, 179-181.—‘“‘Ear drum, ossicular 
chain and cochlear windows can be exposed and 
optically enlarged to such an extent that their 
vibrations can be seen ‘at work’ during sound con- 
duction. It can be demonstrated in a movie picture 
film that the function of the middle ear apparatus is 
very complex and by no means uniform. There is a 
definite difference between the recording of low and 
high tones. There is an outspoken resonance zone 
in the middle range. For moderate intensities an 
increase of a tone intensity is followed by a corre- 
sponding increase of ossicular amplitude. A change 
of the axis of ossicular vibrations is observed in 
higher intensities.’-—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 

66. Krimsky, E. The problem of cross-eyes. 
Med. Rec., N. Y., 1941, 154, 252—254.—Cross-eyes, 
to a large extent, are a psychological problem re- 
quiring sympathetic treatment of the child’s emo- 
tional attitudes. Therapy should always include 
training of both eyes to function in unison and should 
be undertaken as a concerted effort by the physician 
as clinician and the teacher as psychologist. Faulty 
treatment, inadequate treatment, or failure of 
treatment may result in loss of visual acuity in the 
affected eye.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

67. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. The variation 
in visual acuity with fixation-distance. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1941, 31, 594-595.—‘‘The observed fact 
that the acuity is greater at distance than at near 
appears to result from a blurring of the retinal image 
due to aberrations which is of greater importance 
with small than with larger threshold test objects. 
The supposition that the neuro-muscular mechan- 
isms of accommodation and convergence function 
more efficiently with fixation at distance than at 
near is also a possible explanation if it be assumed 
(cf. Weber’s law) that the average error is a constant 
fraction of the accommodation required. In essence, 
the choice is between organic and functional aberra- 
tion. It is entirely possible that both contribute to 
the observed changes in acuity."—R. J. Beitel, Jr. 
(American Optical Company). 

68. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. The refraction 
of various spectral qualities of light by the human 
eye. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1941, 31, 595-597.—The 
refractive state of normal eyes (two subjects) under 
tungsten filament light and various qualities of 
light from fluorescent lamps was determined for 
fixation distances of 16 inches and 20 feet, respec- 
tively. This was accomplished through the use of 
the Luckiesh-Moss ophthalmic sensitometer. The 
data reveal that the differences in spectral quality 
of the various lamps produce only small differences 
in focus. This may be attributed to the fact that 
the light from present fluorescent lamps is far from 
being monochromatic.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American 
Optical Company). 
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69. Nickerson, D., & Newhall, S. M. Central 
notations for ISCC-NBS color names. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1941, 31, 587-591.— Munsell notations for the 
ISCC-NBS central colors are presented.—R. J. 
Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 

70. Pfaffmann, C. Gustatory afferent impulses. 
J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1941, 17, 243-258.—Impulses 
recorded in the intact chorda tympani and glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves of the cat following the application 
of stimulus solutions to the tongue indicated the 
following distribution of gustatory sensitivity over 
the surface of the tongue: to salt over the apex and 
anterior lateral margins, to quinine over the base and 
posterior lateral margins, and to acid over the entire 
surface except the mid-dorsum. Responses to sugar 
were rarely observed. Experiments with single 
fiber preparations indicated 3 types of gustatory 
elements in the cat. These are characterized by 
their response to acid, to acid and sodium chloride, 
and to acid and quinine respectively. Implications 
for the theory of gustatory function are that sensory 
quality is dependent upon impulse frequency (to 
the extent that the stimulus must produce some 
discharge increment beyond the discharge normally 
present in the fiber, that evoked by distilled water, 
etc.) and upon the pattern of fibers active (any for 
sour, specific ones for salt, etc.) and that intensity 
discrimination is a function of impulse frequency 
(which reaches a maximum of 50 to 150 per second 
in individual fibers) and the number of fibers ex- 
cited.—W. E. Kappauf (Princeton). 

71. Preston, F. E. Distance object test type for 
children. Brii. J. Ophthal., 1941, 25, 357-360.—A 
test chart containing drawings of familiar objects 
and constructed on the principle of the Snellen 
notation for visual acuity is described. The choice 
of objects was governed by practical trial with 
children in different parts of the country. The 
objects retained were the ones most easily inter- 
preted by the greatest number of children.—R. J. 
Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 

72. Rabkin, E. B., & Heglo, L. G. [Types of 
color blindness. ] Vestn. Oftal., 1940, 17, 637 ff.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] The au- 
thors suggest a modification of Kries’s classification 
of color blindness, dividing protanomaly and deuter- 
anomaly into types A, B, and C. In type A, there 
is displacement of color perception curves on the 
Nagel anomaloscope; in types B and C, there is a 
deformation of the curves which is more marked 
in B.—D. J. Shaad (Lawrence, Kansas). 

73. Scardaccione,M. [The action of the different 
vitamins on the light sense in man and the migra- 
tion of the retinal pigment. ] Boll. Oculist., 1940, 19 
121-147.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. | 
Actions of vitamins A, B;, Bz, C, D, and E were 
tested; A and B, seemed to increase the light sense in 
persons affected by hemeralopia from avitaminosis. 
—D. J. Shaad (Lawrence, Kansas). 

74. Semeonoff, B. Dark adaptation during stimu- 
lation with coloured light. Brit. J. Psychol., 1941, 
32, 136-154.—Observations of degree of dark adapta- 
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tion were carried out over periods of 2 hours with 2 
skilled subjects, using the Nagel adaptometer. No 
evidence was found confirming the claim made by 
Kravkov and Semenovskaja that sensitivity in the 
dark-adapted state can be enhanced by preliminary 
stimulation with red light. ‘Adaptation during 
stimulation with coloured light of (a) diffused and 
(b) ‘point’ types was studied. It was found that 
for the same colour of light extent of adaptation 
varied with the intensity of the stimulating light. 
No such correspondence was found as between differ- 
ent intensities of different colours. It is suggested 
that in addition to relative visability factors certain 
affective influences must be taken into account.” 
Individual differences occur in respect of the regu- 
larity of dark adaptation, as well as in extent and 
rate of adaptation. Results may also be consider- 
ably affected by practice and by day-to-day varia- 
tion.— M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 

75. Steele, E. J. P. Effect of vitamin-A therapy 
estimated by a rapid optical test. Lancet, 1940, 
239, 205-206.—The author describes a test for 
vitamin A deficiency, using degree of dysadaptation 
to indicate the degree of vitamin deficiency. The 
dysadaptation is measured by noting the time taken 
by the subject’s eyes to reach a specified threshold 
sensitivity (ability to see a standard faintly lighted 
stimulus) after being adapted for a standard period 
to a standard light. ‘‘The existence of a learning 
factor necessitates two separate tests on uneducated 
subjects.’’ A description is given of the use of the 
test in measuring the effect of vitamin A therapy 
on a group of 28 women “attending free dinners at 
the St. John Ambulance Welfare Centre. These 
dinners are supplied to very poor women (wives of 
unemployed men) for the last three months of 
pregnancy and for three months after delivery.” 
Vitamin A was supplied to all the women in capsule 
form before dinner each day. There was “a con- 
siderable improvement in the group as a whole during 
treatment, only 1 subject having apparently become 
appreciably worse, and 3 remaining approximately 
stationary.’’"—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

76. Stone, C. P. A simple method for developing 
olfactory discrimination habits in rats. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1941, 58, 419-421.—A technique is de- 
scribed by which rats can be trained to discriminate 
between a mixture of their usual moist ration and a 
similarly-appearing mixture to which has been 
added quinine sulphate (to make it unpalatable) and 
a mild perfume (to make the olfactory recognition 
easy). The hungry adult rat was placed in his living 
cage, with 3 small containers of the unpalatable and 
1 similar container of the palatable food in the 4 
corners. During a 3-minute period he was allowed 
to explore and sample the foods. After 2 days of 
testing (5 periods each) the majority of 25 animals 
seldom tasted the unpalatable food. Removal of the 
olfactory lobes abolished the capacity to acquire or 
retain the discriminative habit—F. W. Finger 
(Brown). 


77. Streltsov, V. V. [Nature of pain in high 


flights.] Klin. Med., Mosk., 1940, 18, 42.—[Ab- 
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stracted review; original not seen.] Pain in the 
joints and muscles develops at altitudes of more than 
10 km. Its pathogenesis is still unexplained. Stud- 
ied in the low-pressure chamber, 7% of Streltsov’s 
subjects complained of joint pain when the pressure 
was reduced to 197 mm. (equivalent to an altitude 
of 10 km.). It may be due to an imperceptible 
anoxemia sufficient to disturb the functional rela- 
tion between cortical and subcortical structures, 
resulting in imbalance between stimulating and 
inhibiting influences, and thus increasing articular 
sensitiveness. Preliminary inhalation of oxygen, 
however, is ineffective. Another factor may be 
reduction of body temperature. Again, the pain 
may be due to escape of nitrogen bubbles (tearing or 
pressure) from the nerve trunks, as nerve tissue is 
the first to undergo nitrogen desaturation at high 
altitudes. In any case, joint pain is a warning of 
approaching failure of compensatory physiological 
mechanisms.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


78. Tice, F. G. Individual differences in fusion 
frequency as an indicator of visual sensitivity. 
Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 691.—Abstract. 


79. Voth, A. C. Individual differences in the 
autokinetic phenomenon. J. exp. Psychol., 1941, 29, 
306-322.—Autokinetic reactions of 580 normal 
persons in groups of 12-15, and of 50 of these persons 
individually in retests were graphically recorded. 
Results obtained from large numbers of abnormal 
subjects are also forthcoming. Primary interest is 
not in the autokinetic phenomenon itself but in the 
possibility that individual differences in its mani- 
festation may have significance in relation to the 
study of personality. Supplementary tests were 
made under conditions in which the autokinetic 
movement was inhibited and facilitated. Marked 
individual differences were evinced in regard to the 
effect of change in attitude upon the movement.— 
M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

80. Walker, R. Y. Differences in judgment of 
depth perception between stationary and moving 
objects. J. Aviat. Med., 1941, 12, 218-225.— 
Judgments on a motor-driven modification of the 
Howard-Dolman apparatus were compared with 
those on the usual manually operated form. Manual 
operation gives a lower mean score and standard 
deviation with binocular observation, but a higher 
mean score and standard deviation with monocular 
observation.—C. Pfaffmann (Brown). 

81. Weiss, H. B., Soraci, F. A., & McCoy, E. E., 
Jr. Notes on the reactions of certain insects to 
different wave-lengths of light. J. N. Y. ent. Soc., 
1941, 49, 1-20.—(Biol. Abstr. XV: 17284). 

82. Weitz, J. The effect of skin temperature on 
cutaneous pain. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 692.— 
Abstract. 

83. Werner, H., & Thuma, B. D. A disturbance 
in the perception of apparent motion in brain-injured 
children. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 712.—Abstract. 

84. Wever, E. G., Bray, C. W., & Lawrence, M. 
The effect of middle ear pressure upon distortion. 
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J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1941, 13, 182-187.—‘‘The 
general pattern of auditory distortion, as revealed 
by measurements of overtones, combination tones, 
and interference, is relatively unchanged after the 
introduction of pressure into the middle ear cavity. 
When the loss of sensitivity is compensated for by 
raising the level of stimulation, the distortion re- 
mains similar in amount and character to that found 
under normal conditions. ... The present evi- 
dence, like that previously reported, indicates the 
inner ear as the chief site of distortion. The observa- 
tions show, therefore, that the peripheral conductive 
apparatus of the ear maintains a high degree of 
fidelity even under the conditions of unusual stress 
imposed by pressure in the middle ear cavity.”"— 
S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


85. Wever, E. G., & Lawrence, M. Tonal inter- 
ference in relation to cochlear injury. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1941, 29, 283-295.—The method of over- 
stimulation of the ear was utilized to secure informa- 
tion concerning the nature and locus of tonal inter- 
ference, i.e. the reduction in the electrical cochlear 
response to one tone due to the simultaneous pre- 
sentation of another tone. Intensity functions were 
determined over a range of 6 log units for a tone of 
1015 cycles alone before and after the injury that was 
occasioned by over-stimulation (e.g. exposure for 1 
min. to a 7000 cycle tone at an intensity of 30 dynes 
per sq. cm.), and also in the presence of a 3000 cycle 
interfering tone before and after the injury. The 
intensity both of the test tone and of the interference 
tone was varied. Cochlear potentials were obtained 
from 10 ears (guinea pig) via an electrode on the 
round window. Intensity measurements were made 
by means of a wave analyser. 3 possibilities are 
considered as regards the locus of interference in 
relation to the place of injury: that it occurs anterior 
to the injury, or posterior to the injury, or at the 
same site. Analysis of the experimental data, as 
well as histological evidence indicate that the inter- 
ference occurs at the same site as the injury—in 
the hair cells of the organ of Corti —M. J. Zigler 
(Wellesley). 


86. Wood, A. Acoustics. New York: Interscience 
Publishers, 1941. Pp. xvi + 588. $6.00.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] In addition to 
chapters on echo sounding, sound ranging in air, 
submarine detection by binaural listening, and other 
material which brings the subject of acoustics up to 
date the book also contains a chapter on the ear and 
hearing, one on the recording and reproduction of 
sound, and one on the acoustics of buildings.— F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


_87. Zimmermann, W., & Schubert, G. Aniseiko- 
niephinomene und ihre physiologisch-optischen 
Grundlagen. (Aniseikonia phenomena and their 
physiological and optical bases.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1940, 244, 59-67.—The authors studied 
only physiological partial aniseikonia which de- 
velops when incongruent objects of the same size are 
presented through the haploscope at equal distances 
under asymmetrical convergence. It occurs only 


when the gaze is shifting and is caused by special 
demands on the fusion mechanism. Fusion is either 
hindered or facilitated according to the conditions of 
stimulation. In certain directions of the gaze, 
fusion occurs. Due to imperfect fusion, the binocular 
focal point moves in 2 different planes, and incon- 
gruous figures of the same size lying in these must 
consequently appear of different size. Aniseikonia 
in the narrower sense, as an anomaly independent of 
refraction differences, must be judged according to 
the findings in physiological aniseikonia—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 101, 158, 175, 203, 210, 284, 313, 
314, 318, 321, 336, 337, 378, 386. ] 
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88. Barrett, M. C. An experimental study of the 
Thomistic concept of the faculty of imagination. 
Stud. Psychol. Psychiat. Cathol. Univ. Amer., 1941, 
5, No. 3. Pp. vi + 51.—In Thomistic psychology 
imagination is equivalent to the reproduction of 
sense data, whether recognized or not. Memory as 
such is restricted to reproduction with recognition. 
The relation of these functions to other cognitive 
processes in Scholastic and neo-Scholastic psychol- 
ogy is discussed. Present-day concepts of imagina- 
tion are historically differentiated. The experimental 
part of the study concerns the imaginational per- 
formance of school children according to the Thom- 
istic concept. Intercorrelation of results from 10 
memory tests points to the existence of the imagina- 
tional factor. This factor is modified according 
to type of sensory material employed.-—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


89. Brogden, W. J. Nonalimentary components 
of food-reinforcement of conditioned forelimb-flexion 
in food satiated dogs. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 709. 
—Abstract. 

90. Bryan, W. L., Lindley, E. H., & Harter, N. 
On the psychology of learning a life occupation. 
Ind. Univ. Publ. Sct. Ser., 1941, No. 11. Pp. 129.— 
Besides brief biographical data on the last 2 authors 
this volume includes a previously unpublished 
study made in 1899-1900 of A. Griffith, an arith- 
metical prodigy, and Bryan and Harter’s ‘‘Studies in 
the physiology and psychology of the telegraphic 
language” republished from Psychol. Review, 1897, 
4, No. 1, and 1899, 6, No. 4. The story of Griffith 
was learned while he lived for several months in the 
Lindley home. Data are presented on Griffith's 
motor, memory, and arithmetical performances. 
His ability was dependent upon his equipment of 
ideas and habits relating to numbers, i.e. his memory 
stock and short-cut methods. On this basis an 
analysis is made of Griffith as a learner of a life 
occupation. Many illustrations of Griffith's pro- 
cedures are presented.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

91. Bull, H. O. Studies on conditioned responses 
in fishes. IX. Discrimination of changes in hydro- 
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gen-ion concentration by marine teleosts. Rep. 
Dove Mar. Lab., 1940, 7, Ser. III, 21-31.—(Biol. 
Abstr. XV: 17309). 


92. Cowles, J. T. The problem of predelay rein- 
forcement in ‘delayed response.’ Psychol. Bull., 
1941, 38, 707.—Abstract. 


93. Daniel, R. S. An action potential study of 
bilateral transfer. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 714.— 
Abstract. 


94. Deisenroth, C. E., & Spence, K. W. An 
investigation of the problem of latent learning in 
the white rat. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 706.—Ab- 
stract. 

95. Dexter, E. S. Imagination. 
1941, 38, 692.—Abstract. 

96. Dickenson, H. F. Factor analysis of oral 
group rational learning ability. Psychol. Bull., 
1941, 38, 692.—Abstract. 


97. Dudycha, G. J., & Dudycha, M. M. Child- 
hood memories: a review of the literature. Psychol. 
Bull., 1941, 38, 668-682.—This is a summary and 
critical analysis of 35 articles on childhood memories 
which have appeared in the last 47 years. The 
emphasis is on the memories which have been recalled 
rather than on the psychoanalytic approach to 
repressed experiences. The major topics are: 
research methods and precautions used; subjects 
employed; relationship of early memories to age, 
sex, sense modalities involved, intelligence, race, and 
effective experiences; psychoanalysis; and further 
research.— F. Mc Kinney (Missouri). 


98. Gagné, R. M. The retention of a conditioned 
operant response. J. exp. Psychol., 1941, 29, 296- 
305.—24 hours after 16 white rats (24 months old) 
had been conditioned for 15 trials to run on an ele- 
vated runway from starting box to food box, and the 
response had been extinguished to the point that 
the latent period (the time elapsing after the door 
was opened until the rat left the starting box) had 
increased to 3 minutes or more, a reconditioning 
curve for this response was determined. Recondi- 
tioning was carried on until 3 successive responses 
were made with latent periods of 5 seconds or less. 
The animals were then divided into 4 groups of 4 
each and reconditioning experiments carried out in 
the 4 groups respectively after periods of 3, 7, 14, and 
28 days. The curves showing amount of retention as 
a function of days after original conditioning ex- 
hibit progressive loss in retention at a rate which is 
initially more rapid, then more retarded.—M. J. 
Zigler (Wellesley). 

99. Gaskill, H. V. Language responses and in- 
telligence: I. Verbalization and intelligence. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1941, 58, 407-417.—This study is 
based on an analysis of Detroit Kindergarten Test 
results, with 1095 public school kindergarten children 
as subjects. The total score, indicating intelligence 
level, was compared with the grammatical quality 
of verbal answers to Test 7 (‘‘What’s wrong with 
this object?’’). No clear-cut relation was shown to 
exist between intelligence and facility in the use of 
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language, although there were fewer clumsy phras- 
ings and more numerous facile responses in the 
highest quartile intelligence group than in the lowest 
group.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

100. Harlow, H. F. Discrimination learning and 
reversal of discrimination learning in monkeys. 
Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 706.—Abstract. 

101. Hildreth, G. The difficulty reduction tend- 
ency in perception and problem solving. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1941, 32, 305-313.—The difficulty reduc- 
tion tendency is present at all levels of mental 
maturity. Individuals tend to simplify and inter- 
pret problems in terms of previous experience. 
Illustrations are given of ‘“‘random”’ errors made by 
children and adults which are explainable by this 
principle. Mental inertia is as real as physica! 
inertia. An existing state of rest tends to persist, 
and reducing their difficulty presents a satisfactory 
method of solving problems which are beyond the 
individual’s experience. We should make every 
effort to make certain that experience and maturity 
level are adequate before presenting new concepts 
and problems to children. We should not take it for 
granted that new ideas will easily be assimilated 
without explanation.—J. W. Macmillan (Maryland). 

102. Humphreys, L. G. Measures of strength 
of conditioned eyelid responses. Psychol. Buill., 
1941, 38, 709.—Abstract. 


103. Kellogg, W. N. Experimental data on 
different neural mechanisms for learned and un- 
learned responses. J. exp. Psychol., 1941, 29, 334- 
341.—Dogs subjected to many consecutive hours of 
massed training by the familiar buzz-shock condi- 
tioning method were found temporarily to fall 
asleep to the conditioned stimulus but to remain 
awake to the unconditioned stimulus. Animals 
conditioned after injections of a depressing drug 
(nembutal) also temporarily fail to respond to a 
well-established conditioned stimulus, while the 
unconditioned stimulus is still effective. It was 
found that an unconditioned shock of one rear foot 
occasioned a response by the shocked foot combined 
with a tendency to lift the contralateral front foot, 
however, this contralateral effect tends not to express 
itself in the conditioned response. These observa- 
tions are interpreted to signify that the neural 
mechanisms for learned (conditioned) and unlearned 
(unconditioned) flexion responses are different. 
Although the conventional view that the cerebral 
cortex is the neural basis for learning is here eval- 
uated as correct in part, the emphasis in this study is 
that learning in the case of flexion conditioning 
depends upon an extremely complicated integration 
among nerve centers, including the cerebral cortex, 
the basal ganglia, portions of the medulla oblongata, 
the nucleus dorsalis of the spinal cord, and other 
relevant nerve centers.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

104. Kellogg, W. N., & Headlee,C.R. The effect 
of nembutal upon the conditioning process. Psychol. 
Bull., 1941, 38, 709.—Abstract. 

105. Kennelly, T. W. The role of similarity in 
retroactive inhibition. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1941, 
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" their parents. 
) Abstract. 


No. 260. Pp. 56.—3 related experiments concerned 
with the role of similarity in retroactive inhibition 
are reported. Experiment I was a repetition of the 
Robinson-Harden experiments with the consonant- 
digit set-up and method of single presentation of 
items. The results for both, 8 (4 consonants and 4 
digits) and 12 series, and for both, group and indi- 


© vidual testing, failed to support the Skaggs-Robinson 


theoretical curve of the relation between retroactive 
inhibition and similarity of the interpolated material. 
Experiment II, which involved reversal of the order 
of digits and consonants, likewise failed to support 
the theoretical curve. In Experiment III, an 
attempt was made to make the conditions conform 
more closely to the typical retroactive inhibition 
methodology by substituting the repetition method 
for the method of single presentation. The experi- 
mental results again failed to conform to the theoret- 
ical curve. The conclusion is reached that the 
consonant-number set-up does not represent a wide 
enough range in similarity to yield the Skaggs- 
Robinson theoretical curve.— K. W. Spence (lowa). 

106. Lorge, I. Superior intellectual ability; its 
selection, education and implications. Eugen. News, 
1941, 26, 26-29.—There are at least 4 different ways 
of looking upon intelligence: the biological, the 
statistical, the educational, and the empirical. 
Basically intelligence is genetically determined; 
test performances are determined by the genetic 
conditions and by the experiences, activities, and 
needs one seeks, utilizes, and satisfies. Even genet- 
ically superior ability needs cultivation. The su- 
perior intellect should be identified and its training 
begun early. Its education must emphasize experi- 
ences and activities that effectively challenge its 
ability and provide opportunity for demonstrating 
initiative and originality; that give a range of ac- 
tivities for learning and development of interests; 


| and that give the basis for socially significant value 


judgments.—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


107. McGehee, F. A psychological study of voice 
recognition. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 696.—Ab- 


stract. 


108. McGehee, W., & Lewis, W. D. The socio- 
economic status of the homes of mentally superior 
and retarded children and the occupational rank of 
Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 695.— 


109. Miller, N. E., & Dollard, J. Social learning 
and imitation. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941. Pp. xiv + 341. $3.50.—4 factors are es- 
sential to learning: drives, cues, responses, and re- 
wards. Social motivations which are secondary 
drives include imitativeness, a process by which 
matched acts are evoked in two people and con- 
nected to appropriate cues. ‘‘In matched-dependent 
behavior, the leader is able to read the relevant 
environmental cue, but the follower is not; the latter 
must depend upon the leader for the signal as to 
what act is to be performed and where and when.” 
In copying behavior ‘“‘the copier must slowly bring 
his response to approximate that of a model and 
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must know, when he has done so, that his act is an 
acceptable reproduction of the model act.’’ The 
authors present not only a theoretical analysis of 
these problems but also experiments on rats and 
children where the problem has been to teach the 
subject to imitate. There is a discussion of crowd 
behavior, an analysis of a case of lynching, and a 
discussion of the diffusion of culture. Appendices 
present a revision of Holt's theory of imitation and a 
historical review of the general topic. ‘Our position 
is that if there are any innate connections between 
stimuli and responses of the initiative type, they are 
few and isolated.”” ‘In summary, imitation can 
greatly hasten the process of independent learning 
by enabling the subject to perform the first correct 
response sooner than he otherwise would. ... In 
order for imitation to elicit the first correct response, 
the essential units of copying or matched-dependent 
behavior must already have been learned.’’—W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 


110. Moore, T. V. Human and animal intelli- 
gence. In [Various], Scientific aspects of the race 
problem. New York: Longmans, Green, 1941. Pp. 
93-158.—lIntelligence ‘‘is taken in a broad sense to 
cover all the elements of cognition from sensation to 
the higher thought processes.’’ Though older studies 
are mentioned, this is essentially a survey of the 
“more important pieces of empirical research with 
special emphasis on the literature of the last five 
years."’ It is organized into 10 sections: (1) sensa- 
tions in man and animals; (2) the synthetic sense in 
man and animals; (3) the appreciation of number; 
(4) the perception of time; (5) the perception of 
visual forms and the problem of abstraction; (6) 
insight and problem solving (motor performances, 
insight and sensory analysis, problem solving de- 
pendent on the grasping of a principle); (7) imita- 
tion; (8) reasoning and the formulation of general 
principles; (9) the use of language; (10) the relative 
intelligence of man and animals. The bibliography 
lists more than 140 references.—EZ. L. Horowitz 
(Citv College, New York). 


111. Philip, B. R. The Weber-Fechner law and 
the discrimination of color mass. /. exp. Psychol., 
1941, 29, 323-333.—Data concerning the discrimi- 
nation of color mass in which the method of ranking 
was employed were tested by least squares procedure 
with a view to determining whether the method of 
ranking yields results of sufficient validity. The 
median scale values were found to agree closely with 
the scale values secured by Urban’s modification of 
the method of constant stimuli. The distribution of 
judgments was considerably skewed, but the log- 
arithmic plot of the gradients of generalization of 
the process of discrimination was good enough to be 
designated linear.— M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


112. Porter, E. H., Jr.. & Biel, W. C. Maze 
complexity in alleged regressive behavior. Psychol. 
Bull., 1941, 38, 706.—Abstract. 

113. Porter, J. M., Jr.. & Karn, H. W. The 
effect of certain pretraining procedures upon maze 
learning. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 706.—Abstract. 
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114. Rogers, S. The anchoring of absolute judg- 
ments. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1941, No. 261. 
Pp. 42.—2 experiments, one involving judgments as 
to the inclination of a line of light and a second, 
judgments of the weights of small cylinders, were 
performed with the object of determining the func- 
tional relationship holding between the position and 
width of an individual's absolute scale and the re- 
moteness of the anchoring stimulus. The method of 
single stimuli was employed. 12 values of the 
anchoring stimulus, 2 lying within the stimulus 
range, were used in an ascending and descending 
series in the first experiment. The second experi- 
ment used 8 different values in an ascending series 
only. The judged stimuli, 6 in number, were always 
the same. The results indicated that the anchoring 
effect, as measured by the shift in category thresh- 
olds, is, up to a certain point, a rectilinear function 
of the distance of the anchoring stimulus. Beyond 
this point, there is a break in the function, and a 
diversity of trends, attributable to attitudinal 
variables, appears. The comparability of the results 
for visual and weight stimuli suggests that a general 
law of absolute judgment is revealed —K. W. 
Spence (Iowa). 

115. Royon, A. Construction perceptive et con- 
struction logico-arithmétique de la pensée; étude 
expérimentale sur la genése de l’invention. (Per- 
ceptive and logical-arithmetical construction of 
thought; experimental study on the origin of in- 
vention.) Arch. Psychol., Généve, 1940, 28, 81-142.— 
The type of thought construction used depends on 
the exterior aspect of the problem and not on its 
content. Perceptive and logical-arithmetical ele- 
ments of construction are interchangeable. There 
are 4 types of inventive thought: (1) logical-arith- 
metical, which follows the order of logical and 
arithmetical axioms, appears to be consciously 
directed by the subject, and has a reversible con- 
struction; (2) perceptive, the order of which is de- 
termined by the subject's experience, without ap- 
parent conscious direction, and irreversible; (3) 
perceptive thought mixed with logical-arithmetical 
elements; (4) logical-arithmetical constructions with 
perceptive elements.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


116. Tresselt, M. E., & Spragg,S. D.S. Changes 
occurring in the serial reproduction of verbally 
perceived materials. J. genet. Psychol., 1941, 58, 
255-264.—A verbal passage was read twice to 1 
subject who, after 15 minutes, reproduced the selec- 
tion as accurately as possible. This reproduction was 
in turn read to a 2nd subject, whose reproduction 
was later passed on further. 20-41 individuals 
served as subjects in 3 experiments. Examination 
of the changes made when no particular set had been 
established indicated that the changes were similar 
in type to those that have been observed in studies 
employing geometric figures (simplification, cohe- 
sion, trend toward familiarity, rationality, etc.). 
When a set had been first established by the reading 
of allied material, the changes occurred in a definite 
direction.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 
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117. Voronoff, S. Du crétin au génie. (From 
cretin to genius.) New York: Editions de la Maison 
Frangaise, Inc., 1941. Pp. 325. $1.50.—See XVI: 
118. 


118. Voronoff, S. From cretin to genius. New 
York: Alliance, 1941. Pp. 288. $2.75.—This is a 
non-technical discussion of genius, most of the 
information being presented in anecdotal style as 
evidence for a number of hypotheses. These in- 
clude, among others, that thought is composed of 
individual grains of thinking matter; that these 
individual particles are manifest in the EEG, which 
is in turn diagnostic of different types of feeling and 
thought; that the genius has an hypertrophied 
brain center which receives inspiration from the sub- 
conscious; that the sine qua non for its transmission 
is a particular combination of particular chromo- 
somes; and that the brain centers peculiar to genius 
may survive in cretinism. The role of chance in 
great discoveries is emphasized. The author relates 
his own grafting experiments to the problem of 
genius.—C. E. Henry (Western Reserve). 


119. Wallace, S. R., Jr., Blackwell, M. G., Jr., 
& Jenkins, I. Prereward and postreward perform- 
ance in the “latent learning” of an elevated maze. 
Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 694.—Abstract. 


120. Witty, P. Evaluation of the nature-nurture 
controversy. Sch. & Soc., 1941, 54, 151-157.—A 
brief summary of studies dealing with IQ changes 
as related to preschool attendance and placement in 
foster homes leads to the following statements: 
although there is a definite data trend apparent in 
nursery school studies, no generalizations are permis- 
sible at this time; the open-minded should anticipate 
great alterations in IQ when cultural changes are 
pronounced ; ‘‘affection, love and concern generously 
but judiciously bestowed on growing children have 
very desirable effects on wholesome nurture.” 
There should, therefore, be less emphasis by teachers 
on tested intelligence, and less homogeneous group- 
ing of children. Giftedness should be estimated by 
observation of the child’s behavior, especially in 
creative work, and teachers should be developed 
who are able to guide children’s emotiona! develop- 
ment. This is a challenge to teacher training 
institutions.—M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 


[See also abstracts 12, 33, 36, 76, 130, 175, 239, 
268, 270, 290, 305, 360, 362, 387, 391, 396. ] 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


121. Altmann, M., Knowles, E., & Bull, H. D. 
A psychosomatic study of the sex cycle in women. 
Psychosom. Med., 1941, 3, 199-225.—For a 5 
months period 10 normal healthy college women 
were observed during a total of 55 menstrual cycles. 
Psychobiological observations showed that before 
onset of menstruation there was an outburst of 
physical and mental activity coupled with tension 
and irritability and preceded or accompanied by 
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depressions. The ovulation phase of the cycle was 
dominated by high activity best characterized by 
elation. Ovulation, determined electrically, oc- 
curred on the average on the 11.8th day. There was 
considerable variation in the spacing of ovulation in 
the same individual. Pulse rate showed no signifi- 
cant cyclical fluctuations. No influence of the 
weather on the subjects was noted.—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (Simmons). 

122. [Anon.] Skin and mind. Brit. med. J., 
1941, Part 2, 55.—The skin is unusually susceptible 
to emotional disturbances both directly, by pilo- 
motor and vasomotor reactions, and indirectly, 
through the influence of disturbed gastric reactions. 
Skin reactions being visible to the eye result in 
further psychological complications because of guilt 
and pride. The association of certain allergic 
phenomena to a particular type of personality and 
the remarkable effects of hypnosis in some states of 
allergic sensitiveness are cited. ‘‘Not only guilt, but 
anxiety in any form, anger, desire for sympathy or 
attention or escape, tension and conflict, desire and 
substitutive satisfaction, can all be reflected in 
pathological conditions of the skin.”"-—D. A. Grant 
(Wisconsin). 

123. Basu, N. M., & Ray, G. K. The effect of 
vitamin C on the incidence of fatigue in human 
muscles. Jndian J. med. Res., 1940, 28, 419-426.— 
The finger-muscle fatigue curve for 3 subjects was 
taken with and without prior administration of 
vitamin C. An additional S served as control. 
On day 1, without vitamin C, one S who is presented 
as typical made 87 contractions before fatigue. On 
4 successive days, 1 hr. after ingestion of vitamin, 
an average of 142 contractions was made. 5 days 
after the last administration of vitamin, the score 
dropped for this S to 111 contractions. For the 
control S, results on 5 successive days were 105, 
71, 72, 91, and 90. The maximum height without 
vitamin C was 42 mm., but with the vitamin 72 mm. 
—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment Service). 

124. Beach, F. A. Female mating behavior 
shown by male rats after administration of testo- 
sterone proprionate. Endocrinology, 1941, 29, 409- 
412.—Prior to hormone administration and after 6 
daily injections of 1 mg. of testosterone proprionate 
8 male rats usually fought vigorously or attempted to 
escape when other males mounted them. After a 
total of 13-23 mg. had been injected, 5 of the 8 male 
rats displayed hopping, lordosis, and vibration of 
the ears, characteristic elements of the female 
copulatory pattern, when they were mounted and 
palpated by other males. The female reactions were 
performed sluggishly and were difficult to elicit, 
but “they occurred with sufficient frequency to 
assure their presence. . . . It is concluded that the 
male rat possesses nervous mechanisms capable of 
mediating the mating pattern of either sex, that 
testosterone proprionate increases the excitability 
of both patterns,” and that, within limits, the 
stimulus pattern determines which type of response 
will occur.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 
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125. Berger, C. A. Human psychological in- 
heritance. In [ Various, | Scientific aspects of the race 
problem. New York: Longmans, Green, 1941. Pp. 
75—92.—No general answer to the question of the 
relative importance of genetic constitution and en- 
vironment is possible since “their relative values 
differ for each individual, for each characteristic, 
and for each environment."’ Psychic traits are con- 
sidered in a threefold division and conclusions may 
be summarized as follows. Emotional traits, 
though most directly referable to body structures, 
are not necessarily more completely determined by 
heredity since they are so very susceptible to modi- 
fication. Intellectual qualities are more subject to 
modification than are the emotions; still, the part of 
intelligence due to the kind of brain a person has is 
probably more directly inherited than any other 
psychic quality. There is no valid evidence for the 
inheritance of moral qualities. Bibliography of 6 
titles —E. L. Horowitz (City College, New York). 

126. Blandau, R. J., Boling, J. L., & Young, W. C. 
The length of heat in the albino rat as determined 
by the copulatory response. Amat. Rec., 1941, 79, 
453-463.—(Biol. Abstr. XV: 17237). 

127. Cehak, G. Die sportlichen Leistungsunter- 
schiede der Geschlechter. (Sex differences in 
athletic performance.) Verh. dtsch. Ges. Rassen- 
forsch., 1940, 10, 106-120.—(Biol. Abstr. XV: 
17888). 

128. Crider, B. Eye-closure facility and eye 
dominance. J. genet. Psychol., 1941, 58, 425-426.— 
It was found that the relative facility with which 
children can close the 2 eyes individually is neither a 
reliable nor a valid test of eye dominance as indi- 
cated by a sighting test— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

129. Elder, J.H. A study of the ability to awaken 
at assigned hours. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 693.— 
Abstract. 

130. French, T. M. Goal, mechanism and in- 
tegrative field. Psychosom. Med., 1941, 3, 226-252. 
—This is a review and analysis of currently known 
theories about the mechanisms of goal-directed 
activity. According to the author an adequate 
definition of a drive should include a consideration 
of the conditions evoking its activity, a statement of 
its goal, and an analysis of the adaptive mechanisms 
enabling the organism to achieve the goal along with 
any limitations imposed on their activity.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

131. Fuhrman, F. A., Martin, A. W., & Dille, 
J. M. The inhibition of brain oxidations by a con- 
vulsant barbiturate. Science, 1941, 94, 421-422.— 
Some hold to the view that narcosis is essentially 
an inhibition of brain glucose oxidation, as it has 
been shown that barbiturates and other narcotics 
depress the in vitro oxidation of glucose by brain 
slices; thus they differentiate narcotics from tissue 
poisons which inhibit oxidations in general. In 
chemical structure sodium 1,3-dimethyl-butyl-ethyl 
barbiturate differs from sodium pentobarbital but 
little, but in contrast to the depressant action of 
pentobarbital it produces convulsions in warm 
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blooded animals. In view of the inhibitory action of 
pentobarbital on glucose oxidation by brain slices 
it seemed possible to employ this closely related 
compound, with its strikingly different action in the 
intact animal, to test this theory of narcosis. The 
results of the authors’ experiments show that sodium 
1,3-dimethyl-butyl-ethyl barbiturate is effective in 
producing inhibition of glucose oxidation of rat 
brain slices. Both compounds inhibit brain glucose 
oxidation, but upon the intact animal the effect of 
one is to produce convulsions whereas the other acts 
as a depressant; the results obtained are thus not 
explained by the theory of narcosis.— F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Connecticut). 


132. Geldard, F. A.. & Manchester, H. H. Sleep 
motility in student pilots. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 
693.—Abstract. 


133. Griffiths, W. J. The production, persistence, 
and transmission of convulsions and related behavior 
in the white rat. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 707.— 
Abstract. 


134. Healey, E. G. Uber den Farbwechsel der 
Elritze (Phoxinus laevis Ag.) (Concerning the color 
change of the minnow.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1940, 
27, 545—-586.— Minnows with spinal-cord transection 
anterior to the 15th vertebra undergo darkening as a 
result, but slowly lighten when placed on a white 
ground. Section of sympathetic connectives does not 
remove the skin responses of the affected areas. The 
spinally operated fish reacts much more markedly 
to injection of hypophysis extract than does the 
normal animal. In the former, removal of the 
hypophysis prevented the bleaching on a white 
ground; with normals, the bleaching response was 
only partially reduced, as was darkening on a black 
ground. 2 effective hormones of the hypophysis were 
isolated: a melanophore-contracting agent believed 
to be secreted in the anterior lobe, and a melano- 
phore-expanding agent referred to the intermediate 
body. There is evidence for the involvement of 
corresponding neural controls in the normal minnow. 
—T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 


135. Hellauer, H., & Schneider, M. Uber die 
Gewinnung eines Verdiinnungs- und eines Gleit- 
speichels durch alleinige Reizung der Chorda tym- 
pani als Beispiel selektiver Erregung vegetativer 
Nerven. (Production of a dilute and a thick saliva 
by exclusive stimulation of the chorda tympani as an 
example of selective response of vegetative nerves.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1940, 244, 292-308.— 
Simply by different modes of electric stimulation of 
the chorda tympani, affecting the rapidity of secre- 
tion, the authors produced a saliva either rich or 
poor in albumen. Hitherto this has been attained 
only through reflex stimulation. The albumen 
content can also be changed by selective stimulation 
of fibers and varying the position of the electrodes 
or the duration of stimulation. These results show 


that the nerve is composed of fibers of different 
function and that the composition of the saliva 
varies according to intensity of stimulation of indi- 
vidual fibers. 


This principle is probably of general 
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application and would thus simplify the concept of 
the mode of function of a vegetative center. In 
reflex stimulation, different arcs come into action 
according to the nature of the stimulus.—WM. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


136. Hodes, R. The efferent pathway for reflex 
pupillo-motor activity. Amer. J. Physiol., 1940, 131, 
144-155.—The role of the sympathetic system in 
regulating the diameter of the pupil was investigated 
under various physiological conditions. In at least 
25 completely sympathectomized cats struggle, 
excitement, or sensory stimulation produced pupil- 
lary dilation. The light reflex was abolished in 1 cat 
after unilateral excision of the ciliary ganglion. The 
light reflex was also abolished in 10 cats observed 
about an hour after section of the oculomotor nerve, 
and in 3 cats observed 2 weeks thereafter. Cutting 
one sympathetic trunk in the neck and stimulating 
the sciatic nerve with varying strengths and fre- 
quencies of condenser shocks produced no differences 
between the normal and sympathectomized eye. 
It is concluded that no significant part in pupillary 
dilation is played by the sympathetic system.—R. T. 
Sollenberger (Mount Holyoke). 


137. Ingle, D. J., & Lukens, F. D. W. Reversal 
of fatigue in the adrenalectomized rat by glucose and 
other agents. Endocrinology, 1941, 29, 443-452.— 
“Rats were made to work immediately following 
adrenalectomy by stimulating the gastrocnemius 
muscle to lift a 100 gm. weight 3 times per second 
until muscular responsiveness was almost lost. The 
animal was then treated with intravenous infusions 
of solutions of glucose, sucrose, sodium chloride, 
potassium chloride and with subcutaneous injections 
of adrenalin chloride.’’ 10-hour work records were 
obtained from normal control rats and from adrenal- 
demedullated rats. The work output of the latter 
decreased more rapidly than that of the normal rats. 
In adrenalectomized rats the glucose infusions pro- 
duced greater work increments than isomolar solu- 
tions of sucrose and sodium chloride. Work incre- 
ments varied with the concentration and volume of 
the infusion. Injection of adrenalin chloride im- 
proved work output significantly, and additional 
glucose infusion restored work output to the normal 
range. Large amounts of potassium chloride in 
solution with glucose did not inhibit the effects of 
the glucose infusion.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

138. Jackson, M. M. An evaluation of sleep 
motility criteria. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 693.— 
Abstract. 

139. Jarl, V.C. A reciprocal relationship between 
sensory and attentional factors in reaction time. 
Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 690.—Abstract. 

140. Jennings, H. S. The laws of heredity and 
our present knowledge of human genetics on the 
material side. In [ Various], Scientific aspects of the 
race problem. New York: Longmans, Green, 1941. 
Pp. 3-73.—Heredity is defined ‘‘as the dependence of 
characteristics on the organized materials received 
by the individual from his parents.’’ There is a 
discussion of the general principles of heredity under 
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the following section-headings: the genetic constitu- 
tion; distinctive effects of particular genes; operation 
of the genetic system in inheritance, laws of heredity, 
gene differences within but a single pair of genes, 
parents differing in more than one pair of genes; 
genetic variations, mutations. The final section, the 
situation as to inheritance in man, points out “‘that 
man has the same type of genetic system as have 
other organisms, and that this system operates in 
the same manner.’ The discussion proceeds with 
an analysis of the human genetic system, unfavorable 
conditions for study in man, types of inheritance, 
recurrence of characteristics in particular stocks, 
twins, characteristics that are inherited, environ- 
mental influences, defects and abnormalities, normal 
characteristics, and racial characteristics. The 
bibliography lists 16 titles—E. L. Horowitz (City 
College, New York). 

141. Kempf, E. J. Biological differentiation of 
energic constitutional types. Med. Rec., N. Y., 
1941, 154, 295—302.—Critical discussion is offered of 
past attempts to differentiate constitutional types in 
man on morphological and characterological points. 
The author suggests as a better method the utiliza- 
tion of constitutional energic or metabolic factors 
since such a method “takes the bipolar processes of 
metabolism of the whole organism as its base, and 
estimates both the anabolic and catabolic processes 
as shown in the energic reaction time and reaction 
intensity and recoverability from use to stronger 
and weaker opposing and supporting external 
forces, as well as in the excitatory and inhibitory 
nervous conditioning to strong and weak stimuli.” 
By taking the constitution of the organism as a 
whole, all living things can naturally be divided into 
4 fundamentally characteristic types: (1) ‘‘anabolic 
strong and catabolic strong, or the hardy, well 
balanced, most generally adaptable and reproductive 
type; (2) anabolic strong and catabolic weak or the 
hypokinetic, sluggish reaction type; (3) anabolic 
weak and catabolic strong or the hyperkinetic, ex- 
citable, quick reaction type; (4) anabolic weak and 
catabolic weak, or the weak hyperinhibitory, hyper- 
sensitive type.’’ The author discusses in detail the 
application to man of these proposed types.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

_ 142. Kennard, M. A. Relation of age to motor 
impairment in man and in subhuman primates. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1940, 44, 377-397. 
—Reviewing observations by herself and others, the 
author suggests that ‘“‘evidence obtained from ex- 
perimentation on subhuman primates shows that 
the central nervous system of the infant is poten- 
tially different from that of the adult, as manifested 
by the motor deficits which appear after known 
cortical ablations. This is corroborated by clinical 
evidence obtained by the study of the human infant. 
(1) Absence of cortical motor areas is not accom- 
panied by noticeable motor deficit before complex 
skilled motor activity has developed. (2) Paresis 
is first seen after ablation of motor cortical areas in 
the infant at a time when normally skilled coordi- 
nated movements should appear. (3) Spasticity 
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begins to appear much later than paresis, possibly 
at the time when there is functional organization of 
certain subcortical motor pathways. (4) In the 
monkey the greater adequacy of motor function 
which develops after precentral ablations is due in 
part to reorganization of motor function, since addi- 
tional motor deficit appears in such animals after 
subsequent ablation of postcentral or frontal associa- 
tion areas. (5) The paresis, and to a greater extent 
the spasticity, is always less severe in all primates if 
the causative lesion occurred in infancy.’-—C. K 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

143. Knowlton, G. C. Effect of gelatine feeding 
upon the strength and fatigability of rats’ skeletal 
muscle. Amer. J. Physiol., 1940, 131, 426-427.— 
The diet of an experimental group of 11 rats was 
supplemented by $§ gr. of gelatine by stomach tube 
daily for 1 week. A control group of 9 rats received 
4 gr. of glucose for the same period. The functional 
ability of the exposed gastrocnemius muscle in the 
anesthetized animals was tested under stimulation 
of induction shocks. There were no significant 
differences between the 2 groups in tension time, 
fatigue time, or maximum tension per gram. Also, 
an analysis of the excised muscle showed that there 
were no differences in the cretine concentration of 
the muscles of the 2 groups.—R. T. Sollenberger 
(Mount Holyoke). 

144. Kretschmer, W. Beobachtungen iiber die 
Wirkung koffeinfreien Kaffees und die Bedeutung 
der aromatischen Stoffe sowie allgemeine Eréte- 
rungen iiber “anregende und erfrischende” Wirkung. 
(Observations on the effect of caffein-free coffee 
and the importance of the aromatic substances, 
with a general discussion of ‘‘stimulating and refresh- 
ing’’ effect.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1940, 70, 1110- 
1112.—By the indefinite term ‘“refreshment’’ is 
meant an increase of vital physiological processes, 
possibly of central origin, directed from the mid- 
brain. It is attained in various ways. Ingestion 
refreshment depends on both fluid intake and food, 
and is influenced by their temperatures. Kret- 
schmer’s parallel experiments with real and caffein- 
free coffee show that the caffein effect can be sepa- 
rated from the refreshing effect, and that the latter 
depends on aromatic substances in the coffee oil, 
which are retained in the caffein-free product. 
Refreshing aromatic substances are also found in 
fruit juices—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

145. Kubie, L.S. A physiological approach to the 
concept of anxiety. Psychosom. Med., 1941, 3, 
263—276.—An analysis of the processes involved in 
the startle pattern and of Pavlov’s concept of ex- 
citation and inhibition reveals that the former are 
more primitive and basic, since the infant acquires 
inhibitory processes later than the excitatory ones. 
The protection and comfort of intra-uterine life is 
not conducive to the marked formation of either 
startle pattern or conditioned reflexes, but immedi- 
ately at birth certain pre-requisites for these phe- 
nomena appear. A conditioned reflex, which is 
dependent on a time interval between the conditioned 
and unconditioned stimulus and the capacity to 
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effect the inhibitory processes, is a warning signal 
of either an increase or decrease of the activity of 
the central excitatory processes. Anxiety can be 
regarded as a protective anticipatory signal for the 
outbreak of the startle state. The magnitude of the 
excitation determines the traumatic qualities of the 
experience.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

146. Lassen, H., & Toltzin, E. Tierpsycho- 
logische Studien an Radnetzspinnen. (Studies in 
animal psychology with orb-weaving spiders.) Z. 
vergl. Physiol., 1940, 27, 615-630.—Differences in 
the spider's reactions to changes in its environment 
depend not upon the situation-controlled goal sig- 
nificance of the given event, requiring global stimu- 
lation, as Volkelt claimed, but upon specific stimulus 
factors. Tests with Epeira species showed that in 
any general situation the nature of the spider's 
response was controllable through appropriate 
manipulation of a specific, experimentally presented 
stimulus. Whether the spider was on the web or in 
its marginal tube, it would give the prey-capture 
response to a vibrating tuning fork held against the 
substratum. Close and direct relations were found 
between a given component of the behavior pattern, 
specific extrinsic stimuli, and organic condition. 
Normally, when in a given phase of spinning, the 
spider repairs threads which are experimentally 
destroyed. Thus E. undata, which normally makes 
20 radial strands, made 60 of these when destruction 
kept pace with spinning. However, the spider would 
continue to spin without making repairs if appro- 
priate leg-contact was artificially supplied. Without 
any external cause the spider ceases the spinning of 
a given phase and begins a new phase; its activity 
phase depends upon the availability of given spin- 
ning-gland secretions.—T7. C. Schneirla (New York 
University). 

147. Lebensohn, J. E. The eye and sleep. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1941, 25, 401-411.—In 
physiologic sleep, spastic closure of the lids is fol- 
lowed by flaccid closure as the levator becomes 
toneless; the eyeballs assume the position of rest, 
usually up and out; pendular oscillations may be 
observed in children, disjunctive movements in 
adults; the conjunctiva is congested; the cornea is 
dull; and the pupil is constricted. In prolonged 
vigil, ocular pain is felt with itchiness, burning, 
dryness and grittiness, all exaggerated by attempts 
to read. The eyelids are kept open with difficulty, 
and a positive Romberg sign develops when they are 
closed. The lids become edematous, dark circles 
develop under the eyes, and the cornea becomes dull. 
The pupillary response remains brisk, but the pupils 
become relatively contracted. Convergence fails, 
lateral rotation is slowed down, and fixation be- 
comes unsteady. In pathologic sleep, as represented 
in lethargic encephalitis, there is ptosis, diplopia, 
and obscuration of vision. Mydriasis is frequent with 
pupils often failing to react to accommodation. 
Paresis or spasm of convergence may occur, the 
latter probably accounting for ‘‘divergence paraly- 
sis." Many of these phenomena are dependent 
upon the loss of vasomotor tone, while others are 
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associated with general depression of sympathetic 
function.— M. R. Stoll (Lowell, Mass.). 

148. Lemmel, G. Steigerung der Leistungsfahig- 
keit durch vollkommene Erniahrung. (Increase of 
performance capacity through perfect diet.) Um- 
schau, 1941, 45, 177-179.—A daily vitamin C 
supplement, in the form of 100 mg. ascorbic acid, 
was given for 6 mos. to a group of 109 unselected 
school children, while another group served as 
control. Of those given the vitamin, 48% showed 
improvement in school performance and other 
activities, as compared with 12% of the control. 
Performance fell off in about 9% of the control and 
about 6% of the experimental group.—E. S. Prim- 
off (U. S. Employment Service). 

149. Lucas, M.S. Elements of human physiology. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1940. Pp. 400. $4.50. 
—This is a college text for professional and pre- 
professional students. 76 pages are devoted to the 
nervous system and receptors. The 4 parts of the 
book carry the following titles: movement and sup- 
port; integration in the body; metabolism and water 
balance; and reproduction and endocrine function.— 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

150. Maier, N. R. F., & Sacks, J. Metrazol-in- 
duced convulsions in normal and neurotic strains 
of rats. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 707.—Abstract. 


151. Mainzer, F., & Krause, M. The influence 
of fear on the electrocardiogram. Brit. Heart J., 
1940, 2, 221.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen.] The EKG of many persons with normal 
hearts undergoes remarkable changes resulting from 
fear of an impending operation. A strong parallel- 
ism was noted ‘‘betweeen our EKG’s and tracings of 
pain in coronory insufficiency or myocardial dam- 
age.’"—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

152. Moore, J. E. Some psychological aspects of 
yawning. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 697.—Abstract. 

153. Rife, D. C. Heredity and twins. Sci. Mon., 
N. Y., 1941, 53, 148-154.—This is a discussion of 
the 2 types of twins (fraternal and identical), 
particularly with reference to diagnosis. Twin re- 
search has just begun, and the author urges conduct- 
ing of experiments on a much larger scale especially 
in the fields of mental and personality traits, general 
growth processes, vigor, longevity, and disease 
resistance, as the key to the solution of the relative 
roles of heredity and environment in determining 
such traits.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

154. Schwesinger, G. C. The role of psychology 
in eugenics. Eugen. News, 1941, 26, 43-48. Also 
J. Hered., 1941, 32, 319-324.—Psychology is one of 
the sciences which contributes most to the fund of 
eugenic wisdom by enhancing the knowledge of 
mental inheritance and the role of environment in 
the manifestation of inherited tendencies. The 
author surveys the origin, development, and future 
of eugenics clinics with emphasis upon the kinship 
of principles and problems handled there to those 
handled in good psychological clinics. Social 
measures to equalize nurture factors are an excellent 
research technique for isolating genetic variables; 
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when environment for all citizens has been lifted to 
a high level, heredity will play a larger part in 
explaining individual differences than at present.— 
M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


155. Seashore, R. H., Starmann, R., Kendall, W. 
E., & Helmick, J. S. Group factors in simple and 
discriminative reaction times. J. exp. Psychol., 
1941, 29, 346-349.—Relationships between dis- 
criminative prepared and non-prepared reactions, 
and simple prepared and non-prepared reactions 
were studied by determining intercorrelations (rank 
difference method) in data secured from 47 male 
students each of whom gave 100 reactions to each 
condition following 25 practice trials. The coeffi- 
cients all fall between 68 and 93. Standard devia- 
tions also are presented. The authors conclude that 
“In view of our correlations . .. it would seem 
that the group factor in speeds of single reactions 
has been extended to include simple and discrimina- 
tive reaction times for visual and auditory stimuli, 
with either short ‘press’ or longer ‘jump’ movements, 
and for both prepared and unprepared reaction 
times.""—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


156. Seashore, S. H., & Seashore, R. H. Indi- 
vidual differences in simple auditory reaction times 
of hands, feet and jaws. J. exp. Psychol., 1941, 29, 
342-345.—This study is concerned with ‘group’ 
interrelationships in simple auditory reaction times. 
Reaction times were secured from 50 men and 25 
women students for the right hand, right foot, left 
hand, left foot, and jaws (biting movement) in 2 
cycles of 50 each. The highest intercorrelations 
computed from these data (100 trials) were .92 + .01 
between the 2 hands, and .93 + .01 between the 2 
feet. The correlation coefficients between other 
members were in the eighties. The poorest inter- 
correlations, between the left hand and the left foot, 
was ./0 + .05. The reaction times for men slightly 
exceeded those for women, and the difference is 
deemed significant.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


157. Sharp, L. H. The relation of output and 
energy expenditure to patterns of residual tension 
induced by previous work. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 
714.—Abstract. 


158. Simonson, E., Enzer, N., & Blankstein, S. S. 
Effect of amphetamine (benzedrine) on fatigue of 
the central nervous system. War Med., Chicago, 
1941, 1, 690-695.—Using the fusion frequency of 
flicker as an index of excitability of at least the 
retinocortical system and probably of the entire 
central nervous system, the authors studied the 
effect of amphetamine sulfate on several laboratory 
workers. Given 3} hours before the end of the 
working day, the drug increases the fusion frequency 
of flicker, the increase paralleling the abolition of the 
sense of fatigue. This indicates that the reduction of 
the feeling of fatigue after amphetamine is not only 
subjective, but is substantiated by increased ex- 
citability of the nervous system. There is some 
evidence that this effect does not depend on the 
actual state of the nervous system at the time when 
the drug is given.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 
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159. Sjéqvist, O. Hypothalamic discharge and 
its relation to epilepsy; with the report of a case of 
sham rage in man with surgical verification. Acta 
chir. scand., 1941, 85, 235-247.—The hypothalamus, 
the integrating portion of the autonomic system, 
may discharge pathologically during epileptic seiz- 
ures or when cerebrospinal fluid is obstructed. The 
visceral aura, pallor, piloerection, blushing, and 
sweating are some well known autonomic elements in 
the epileptic pattern. Sham rage, similar to that 
caused by hypothalamic discharge in decorticate 
cats, was found in a male epileptic, aged 30. During 
a seizure, he would run from the house, scream 
violently, with saliva dripping at the mouth, and 
assault any one in the vicinity, often injuring the 
victim seriously. After offending tissue was removed 
from the temporal lobe, sham rage disappeared.— 
E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment Service). 

160. Squier, T. L. Emotional factors in allergic 
states. Wis. med. J., 1941, 40, 793-796.—The 
aggravating effects of psychic trauma upon allergic 
reactions are discussed. It is pointed out that to 
secure a permanent equilibrium the primary stimuli 
to the reactions must be eliminated and that psycho- 
therapy should supplement and in no instance 
supersede allergic investigation and control.—D. A. 
Grant (Wisconsin). 

161. Vaughn, J., & Strobel, E. J. Refractory 
phase and mental set as co-determinants of efficiency 
and fatigue. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 714.—Ab- 
stract. 

162. Weiss, P. Self-differentiation of the basic 
patterns of coordination. Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 
1941, 17, No. 4. Pp. 96.—A central hierarchy con- 
sisting of 6 levels of coordination (involving, re- 
spectively, neuron, muscle, muscle group, organ 
system, and organism as a whole) can be discerned. 
The preformistic, heuristic, and systematic theories 
must be applied to the levels separately and not to 
coordination in general. The author’s own research 
on amblystoma, much of which is summarized in this 
monograph, leads him to conclude that, from the 
muscle system down to the neuron level of the 
coordination hierarchy, patterns of coordination are 
preformed. These patterns are laid down by ‘‘self- 
differentiation within the central nervous system, 
independent of sensory control and guidance by 
experience.” The activated nerve centers then 
send out ‘‘calls’’ to which the muscles particularly 
attuned respond. This is shown by experiments in 
which transplanted limbs respond to central ‘‘calls’’ 
in terms not of the needs of the organism but in 
terms of their original relation to the developing 
nervous system. Transplantation of nerves also 
yielded results supporting the view that coordination 
patterns at the lower levels of the hierarchy are 
preformed. Amphibians did not learn new coordi- 
nations adjusted to their needs. ‘“‘Only the higher 
mammals seem to have developed a new superstruc- 
ture capable of setting up ‘plastic’ coordination 
patterns by means which are not yet available on the 
lower levels of the animal scale.”"—N. L. Munn 


(Vanderbilt). 
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163. Wolf, K. Wher die angebliche Minderung 
der Arbeitsleistungsfahigkeit durch eine vorange- 
hende Betitigung der antagonistischen Muskel- 
gruppe. (The alleged decrease of working capacity 
through preceding activity of the antagonistic 
muscle group.) Pfltig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1941, 244, 
406-411.—Wolf’s ergographic experiments on the 
wrist and ankle show that preceding activity of the 
antagonistic muscle group decreases the work ca- 
pacity of the antagonists only when concurrent 
innervation of the agonists occurs with the antagon- 
istic movement. If this is excluded, performance is 
improved when the limb, instead of remaining quiet 
in the rest periods, is moved antagonistically. This 
is of practical importance in improving work output 
and delaying fatigue. The antagonistic movements, 
however, must be gentle and not be carried out 
—_ great resistance.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 


164. Young, P. T. By what criteria can emotion 
be defined? Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 713.—Ab- 
stract. 


165. Zunini, G. Osserazioni su di un cane. (Ob- 
servations concerning a dog.) Riv. Psicol. norm. 
pat., 1940, No. 1-2.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. ] This is an anecdotal description of the 
hunting and other behavior of a fox terrier trained 
to retrieve. The behavior is obviously goal directed. 
Consideration of the equivalence of widely varying 
stimulus situations requires non-physiological inter- 
pretation. There is much evidence of acquired 
affective responses. Considerable intelligence ap- 
pears to be manifested, although the manifestations 
are largely aspects of affective adjustment to the 
human environment.—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


[See also abstracts 29, 38, 39, 43, 75, 77, 93, 104, 172, 
189, 198, 213, 227, 368, 377, 381, 385, 388, 395.) 
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166. Elwin, V. Dreams of Indian aboriginal 
lepers. Man, 1941, 41, 55-60.—Dreams of patients 
at a small refuge for lepers are discussed. Emotions 
of shame, fear, rage, sexual frustration, and antagon- 
ism toward society are suppressed in conversation, 
but seem to appear in dreams. Lepers themselves 
interpret their dreams, recognizing certain elements 
(monsters, animals, or fire) to be symbols of leprosy. 
Very few dreams are openly erotic in spite of the 
fact that the sex urge is said to be increased. Male 
lepers realize that they would be shunned by healthy 
women, which fact may affect the dreams.—E. S. 
Primoff (U. S. Employment Service). 

167. Murphy, G. Some obscure relations of 
organism and environment. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1941, 
53, 267-272.—Many accounts of the experiments on 
extra-sensory perception have stressed the possible 
pitfalls in the experimental work. The present 


article aims to show that there is a problem that 
requires full analysis. To this end 4 experiments— 
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one of Heyman’s at the University of Groningen, 
two at Duke University, and one at Hunter College 
—which appear well controlled are cited, and a plea 
is made for determining by further and ever better 
work a system of functional relationships that exist 
between certain classes of objects and the perceptual 
and motor responses to them.—0O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


168. Sterba, R. The relaxation of the analyst. 
Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 339-342.—For effective thera- 
peutic work, the analyst should be free from tension 
and strain. Similarly he should be free to modify, 
in favor of the emergence of infantile instinctual 
impulses, the objective, observant, interpretative, 
affect-free attitude ordinarily essential to the thera- 
peutic process. Otherwise, tense defensive attitudes 
develop in the analyst and increased anxiety and 
repressions in the analysand.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 166, 175. ] 
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169. Adler, A. The Individual Psychology of the 
alcoholic patient. J. crim. Psychopath., 1941, 3, 
74-77.—Alcoholism, in common with many other 
neuroses, represents an escape from challenge and 
possible defeat. The alcoholic is usually unwilling 
to assume responsibility and seeks to place his 
burdens on other people; his abnormal sexuality and 
joviality are in keeping with this pattern. In 
general, the psychotherapy for chronic alcoholism 
is the same as that for the other neuroses although 
the alcoholic is less communicative and cooperative 
in the treatment situation. This unresponsiveness 
is a result of association with lay people who are 
more apt to blame the alcoholic for his drinking than 
the neurotic for his symptoms.—A. Chapanis 
(Yale). 

170. Alexander, F. Clinical versus experimental 
approach in psychosomatics. Psychosom. Med., 
1941, 3, 330-336.—Careful genetic anamnestic 
clinical studies rather than laboratory experimenta- 
tion have been increasingly emphasized in psycho- 
somatic medicine, particularly since 1938. Qualita- 
tively the leadership in the psychosomatic field must 
remain in the hands of men who see the value of 
careful etiological clinical studies without which 
laboratory work would be sterile and futile. The 
latter approach should supplement but be directed 
by the creative thinking of the former.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

171. Anderson, O. D., & Parmenter, R. A long- 
term study of the experimental neurosis in the sheep 
and dog. Psychosom. Med. Monogr., 1941, 2, Nos. 
3 & 4. Pp. 150.—This is a report of the causative 
factors of neuroses experimentally induced in a 
series of dogs and sheep over a period of 12 years in 
the laboratories of the Cornell Behavior Farm 
Behavior was studied chiefly by means of conditioned 
salivary and defensive motor reflexes. Case histories 
of 6 sheep and 3 dogs are presented, based on data 
gathered from kymographic tracings of salivary and 
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neuromuscular reactions, descriptive notes of the 
animals’ behavior, and moving and still photographic 
records. Results are reported (1) on behavior 
referable to the neuromuscular and autonomic 
nervous system such as hyperexcitability, over- 
reaction to stimulation, interval activity, pseudo- 
decerebrate rigidity, immobilization of the reacting 
limb, transfer of the motor reaction pattern, di- 
urnal neuromuscular activity outside the laboratory, 
respiratory and cardiac changes, micturition and 
defecation and (2) on social and emotional behavior 
represented by anti-social patterns, aggressiveness, 
anxiety, sexual and reproductive behavior. Pre- 
cipitating and therapeutic procedures including the 
rest cure and the application of drugs and hormones 
are reported. A hypothesis in terms of disturbance of 
internal chemistry is advanced, and the relation of 
the results to human neuroses is discussed. A 
groundwork of sound physiological findings is 
required before the psychological aspects of neuroses 
can be studied extensively.—P. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

172. Angyal, A.. & Blackman, N. Vestibular 
reactivity in schizophrenia. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1940, 44, 611-620.—The authors report 
observations on ‘‘the vestibular reactivity to caloric 
and rotatory stimulation in 58 unselected male 
schizophrenic patients and in 20 normal controls. 

. The variables studied were the absolute number 
and the average frequency of nystagmic beats. .. . 
The response of the patients to rotatory stimulation 
was significantly lower than that of the controls. . . . 
In response to caloric stimulation the difference . . . 
was even greater. . . . With caloric stimulation it 
was found that in the total group of schizophrenic 
patients whose vestibular reactivity was greatly 
reduced there was a separate group with particu- 
larly low responsivity. . . .’’ Clinical study of this 
latter group revealed 5 patients suffering from 
“loss of ego-reference,’’ joined with constant para- 
thesias of various sorts. Other individuals in this 
group ‘“‘were characterized by extreme apathy, 
indifference, lack of initiative and poverty of mental 
content, and . . . in the case of a patient with a 
periodic course alternating between stupor and 
periods relatively free from symptoms, there was 
considerable parallelism between vestibular reac- 
tivity and the clinical state.".—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 


173. [Anon.] Neurotics in the forces. Lancet, 
1940, 239, 299.—‘‘Where the last war brought a 
recognition of the importance of psychogenesis in 
the production of neurosis, the present war has al- 
ready confirmed evidence long accumulating of the 
importance of constitution.”’ In the evacuation of 
Dunkirk, “a large number of men were submitted to 
a mass experiment in which almost all had to undergo 
comparable degrees of danger and strain. All must 
have suffered, but the majority developed no serious 
symptoms and were capable of rapid spontaneous 
recovery. A few ... did not have the same re- 
cuperative powers; these developed neurotic states. 
In many of these men a constitutional in- 
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stability . . . can be demonstrated from an ex- 
amination of the family history and the history of 
their earlier life.’"—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 


174. Arendts, —, & others. Rechtswissenschaft, 
Ursachenbegriff, Neurosenfrage. (Jurisprudence, 
causal concept, neurosis problem.) Leipzig: Thieme, 
1941. Pp. 192. RM 6.50.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen.] This monograph presents con- 
tributions from leading jurists for the coordination 
of medical and judicial viewpoints with respect to 
compensation in accident neuroses. The authors 
accept the view that the neurotic symptoms are the 
result of psychogenic factors depending upon the 
personality of the individual but not upon the 
accident.—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


175. Banister, H., & Zangwill, O. L. Experi- 
mentally induced olfactory paramnesias. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1941, 32, 155—175.— Illustrations are given 
of restricted paramnesias set up in response to 
olfactory material in 3 subjects. The paramnesias 
were most common with material for which post- 
hypnotic amnesia had been induced on the previous 
day. Control of the hypnotic variable was less 
complete than in the experiments with visual ma- 
terial (see XV: 4658). The results nevertheless 
indicate a definite association between the inhibitions 
given under hypnosis and the appearance of param- 
nesia during the recognition test. The paramnesias 
resembled in their general character those set up in 
response to visual material under identical experi- 
mental conditions, except that certain atypical 
paramnesias occurred as the result of repression. 
The significance of the orientation factor for effec- 
tive reaction in recognition is demonstrated.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


176. Bieber, I., & Tarachow, S. Autonomic 
symptoms in psychoneurotics. Psychosom. Med., 
1941, 3, 253-262.—Clinical data bearing on the 
autonomic behavior of 4 neurotic patients are 
presented to establish the relationship between such 
autonomic symptoms as salivary, gastrointestinal, 
and uterine disturbances and the psychological 
settings in which they occur. ‘‘A psychosomatic 
concept of behavior is proposed in terms of mastery 
and failure of mastery. Autonomic symptoms in 
neurotics are conceived of as parts of the total 
attitude in which there is either heightening or 
collapse of efforts at mastery.”"—P. S. de Q. Cabdot 
(Simmons). 

177. Brend, W. A. Differential diagnosis of 
contusion of the brain and psychoneurosis. Brit. 
med. J., 1941, Part 1, 885-887.—In the cases of most 
individuals suffering from a post-concussional syn- 
drome a history of injury to the head followed by a 
period of unconsciousness is found. The patients are 
typically dazed and confused immediately after the 
injury, and retrograde amnesia is almost always 
present. The neurotic subjects often have sustained 
no physical injury at all but have had terrifying 
experiences. Clinically the contused patient typ- 
ically reports as his major symptom a headache, 
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often with giddiness; behaviorally, he lacks ability 
to concentrate and forgets to carry out “small 
intentions’; his attitude is abstracted but hopeful 
as to outcome. Neurotic patients may occasionally 
mention a headache, but this symptom is not promi- 
nent. Inability to concentrate may be reported, but 
usually behavioral confirmation is lacking. In 
reporting symptoms the neurotic subject is typically 
vague and is pessimistic regarding outcome. The 
2 conditions may occur in the same individual.— 
D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


178. Brill, A. A. Necrophilia. J. crim. Psycho- 
path., 1941, 2, 433-443; 3, 51-73.—Although the 
existence of necrophilia, the desire to use a dead 
body as a sexual object, was recognized in antiquity, 
a survey of writings on sexual aberrations discloses 
but few references to this type of deviation. The 
author presents in detail case studies of 2 necro- 
philiacs and discusses the interpretation to be placed 
on his findings.—A. Chapanis (Yale). 

179. Brugger, C. Die geographische Verbreitung 
der Geisteskrankheiten. (The geographical dis- 
tribution of mental diseases.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 
1941, 71, 852—856.—Statistics on the incidence of 
mental diseases, as usually collected, are without 
scientific value, either for comparison of different 
countries or different regions within the same 
country. The only established conclusions of 
geographical psychiatry are that the recognized 
forms of mental disease occur among all peoples; 
and that, although the constitution and character 
of a people may possibly influence the clinical 
picture, no psychosis is specific for any country or 
race. The only scientific method of determining the 
incidence of mental diseases in a district is through 
the medicobiological registration of every individual, 
obtained by medical house-to-house visitation after 
the cooperation of the population has been secured. 
Brugger reports 2 such surveys, embracing 3000 
families, in 2 separated rural districts of Bavaria, 
with the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation. In 
both, the most frequent abnormalities were, in 
order, imbecility and idiocy, schizophrenia, epilepsy, 
and manic-depressive psychosis—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

180. Caner, G.C. Superstitious self-protection in 
psychopathology. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1940, 44, 351—361.—The author contends that ‘‘the 
superstition that unusual good fortune leads to 
misfortune is widespread and leads to a compulsive 
avoidance of good fortune. This is of importance in 
puritanism, resistance to getting well, excessive 
worry and pessimism. . . . The idea that the powers 
that control fate may be moved to pity and mercy 
by suffering is present in the unconscious of most 
people. ... It is of importance in the psycho- 
pathology of everyday life, in neuroses, and perhaps 
in depressions and other psychoses. . . . Essential 
facts are given in 3 cases in which a threat precipi- 
tated symptoms which seemed to be the expression 
of unconscious self-protection by suffering. The 
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strong a reaction of unconscious self-protection is 
one of the major tasks of psychotherapy.’’—C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


181. Carp, E. A. D. E. Over neurotische spraak- 
stoornissen bij gemobiliseerden. (On neurotic 
speech defects in recruits.) Ned. Tijdschr. Geneesk., 
1940, 84, 2788-2793. 


182. Cowles, E. S. Don’t be afraid; how to get 
rid of fear and fatigue. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1941. Pp. vii + 229. $2.00.—The author 
presents the thesis that all psychiatric disorders arise 
from fear and that fear in turn is based upon nerve 
cell fatigue—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


183. Davidson, G. M. A syndrome of time- 
agnosia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1941, 94, 336-343.— 
The author refers to 7 cases in which disturbances in 
the appreciation of time appeared in relative isola- 
tion. 2 cases are described in detail. The difficul- 
ties were variously ascribed to traumatic, alcoholic, 
and circulatory disturbances of the brain. ‘‘Com- 
mon to all cases was a confusional state of short 
duration. Following the latter the patients would 
regain orientation in space but remain disoriented in 
time for the immediate present, as well as the ele- 
ment of time of past events to a varying degree. 
While they recognized and used, when questioned, 
verbal terms of time, it was apparently meaningless 
to them. Otherwise their sensorium was essentially 
unclouded. If impairment of memory was at all 
present, it was insignificant. Other traits common to 
all cases was apathy and unconcern about their 
condition (the present) and indifference to the past 
and future. They were unable to estimate short and 
long intervals of time. The appreciation of rhythm 
and chronology was intact. Aphasic status was 
negative in all cases. The prognosis was not un- 
favorable, depending upon the severity of cerebral 
damage. Treatment was essentially directed to- 
ward stimulation of interest in activity."’ The 
validity of the syndrome and the mechanism of its 
release are discussed.—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


184. Delgado, H. La produccién artistica de los 
esquizofrénicos. (The artistic production of schiz- 
ophrenics.) Bellas Artes, 1941, No. 1.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] The characteristics of 
schizophrenic art are described from the point of 
view of technical execution and in terms of the 
effects produced. Symbolism and content are also 
discussed. It is undesirable to emphasize compari- 
sons with the work of children and primitives, 
since the differences, usually neglected, have con- 
siderable significance. Recent work that resembles 
schizophrenic productions but is produced by sane 
artists belongs to neither the category of insantiy 
nor that of art—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 


185. Diethelm, O. A historical review of psy- 
chiatric treatment. Psychosom. Med., 1941, 3, 
286-294.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

186. Dukor, B. Erfahrungen in der psychia- 
trischen Abteilung einer M.S. A. (Experiences in 
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the psychiatric section of a military medical institu- 
tion.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1941, 47, 
306-307.—Abstract. 


187. Elste, R. Uber die Anwendbarkeit eines 
Bildserientests zur Beurteilung psychischen Krank- 
heitsgeschehens. (The applicability of a picture 
series test in judging the process of mental disease.) 
Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1940, 170, No. 1.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] 6 cartoons from 
a newspaper comic strip called ‘‘father and son’’ were 
shown to small numbers of cases of the leading 
psychotic classifications. Statistical evaluation was 
not attempted. Behavior noticed included degree 
of interest, length of time of scrutiny, verboseness 
of response, attention to detail, reaction to the total 
situation, etc. The advantages of such a test lie in 
independence from age and similar factors, and in 
the lack of requirement of definite intellectual back- 
ground.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). : 

188. Esher, F. J.S. The mental defective in the 
army. Brit. med. J., 1941, Part 2, 187-190.—The 
increased need for eliminating mental defectives 
from the army is discussed. Aids for spotting mental 
defectives early through their educational and vo- 
cational histories are pointed out. It is recom- 
mended that a suitable intelligence test be given 
to all recruits.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


189. Fernandes, B. Hereditariedade e profilaxia 
eugénica das afeccées mentais. (Heredity and 
eugenic prophylaxis of mental diseases.) Impr. 
méd., Rio, 1941, No. 6.—[Abstracted review; orig- 
inal not seen. ] Emphasis is placed upon the role of 
hereditary predisposition in schizophrenia, epilepsy, 
manic-depressive insanity, and other disorders, and 
organic hypotheses are also stressed. Adequate 
eugenic prophylaxis must prevent the transmission 
of mental diseases, through restriction upon mar- 
riage or by other means. The present emphasis on 
curative treatments confuses the eugenic issue, since 
cures do not obviate recurrence among progeny.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


190. French, T. M., Alexander, F., & others. 
Psychogenic factors in bronchial asthma. Part II. 
Psychosom. Med. Monogr., 1941, 2, Nos. 1 & 2. 
Pp. 236.—This is a series of 16 case histories of 
patients who have been treated at the Institute for 
Psychoanalysis. (See also XV: 4214.)—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

191. Green, H. W. Persons admitted to the 
Cleveland State Hospital, 1928-1937. Cleveland: 
Cleveland Health Council, 1939. Pp. iv + 38.— 
[ Abstracted review; original not seen. ] An attempt 
to show the relationship of more important psychoses 
to economic status by a study of persons admitted 
to Cleveland State Hospital—K. B. Breland 
(Minnesota). 

192. Greenfield, M. B. Evaluation of results from 
occupational therapy. U. S. Veterans’ Bureau med. 
Bull., 1941, 18, 197-199.—Subsequent promotions 
of patients to advanced forms of occupational 
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therapy, transfer to higher-type wards, and ultimate 
trial visit or hospital discharge are dependent upon 
the patients’ degree of adaptation to their immediate 
environment and success in their assigned forms of 
therapy. Of significance to the success of occupa- 
tional therapy is the mental attitude of physicians, 
nurses, and attendants.—J. E. Zerga (U. S. Employ- 
ment Service). 


193. Guerra, L.A. Esquizofrenia en adolescentes. 
(Schizophrenia in adolescents.) Rev. Neuro-Psi- 
quiat., Lima, 1941, 4, 228—-238.—In 50 cases studied 
there occurred in the ancestry no trustworthy 
grounds for prediction of schizophrenia, nor was the 
onset clearly heralded by distinctive childhood be- 
havior. To be sure, many ordinary symptoms of 
maladjustment appeared in early childhood in many 
cases. Onset in adolescence is usually gradual; a 
frequent initial symptom is loss of sympathetic 
feelings. Primary delusions are rare, while hallucina- 
tions are frequent. The prognosis is fair if early 
treatment is available—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


194. Harrower-Erickson, M. R. Personality 
changes accompanying organic brain lesions: III. 
A study of preadolescent children. /. genet. Psychol., 
1941, 58, 391-405.—Three 12-13 year old children, 
with different types of brain lesion, were studied 
psychologically. Similar examination was made 
after operation in 2 of the cases. The behavioral 
pattern of each of the 3 was markedly different 
preoperatively: ‘‘an exceptionally mature, intelli- 
gent introverted child, a restricted and stereotyped 
personality picture with low intelligence, and an 
overexcited, uncontrolled disorganized personality.” 
The picture of Case 1 was not altered by the opera- 
tion; Binet score remained unaltered in Case 3, 
but the Rorschach indicated that an improved social 
adjustment might be expected (this was later con- 
firmed by parents’ reports). It is concluded that 
‘psychological study and the Rorschach method in 
particular, may lead to the discovery of consistent 
patterns of behavior accompanying different types 
of organic brain lesions.”’ F. R. Miale collaborated 
in the study.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


195. Hawke, C. C. Castration vs. vasectomy in 
the feeble-minded as a surgical problem. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1941, 46, 129-140.—Castration is dis- 
cussed as a surgical procedure for the relief of certain 
types of unstable behavior. Since 1923, 229 such 
operations have been performed in Kansas. A sur- 
vey of 100 institutionalized mental defectives who 
were operated on between 1928 and 1936 showed 
that 80% were definitely improved. Vasectomy, 
however, does not improve the stability of mental 
defectives. Castration stabilizes the unstable; it 
causes little change in tendency to develop psychosis, 
and what change there is, is favorable; individuals 
do not tend to take on weight if castrated after 
puberty; they are not sluggish and lazy; after 
puberty voices do not change, but there is a lack of 
development of body hair; sexual desire and mastur- 
bation are greatly lessened; potential sex criminals 
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are stabilized; and there is no mental deterioration.— 
M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


196. Hirsch, E. W. Sex repression and organ 
neurosis. Indian J. vener. Dis., 1941, 7, 57-65.— 
Many who suffer sex neurosis are not fully aware 
that their sufferings are a manifestation of sexual 
inadequacy and seek treatment for physical symp- 
toms such as bladder-pains. Such individuals are 
often marked by a belief that an odor, actually non- 
existent, pervades their genitals. The case of a 
relief-recipient is described where advice directed 
towarc cheerful disposition, personable clothes, oc- 
cupational satisfaction, and marriage achieved 
successful results—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employ- 
ment Service). 

197. Hirsch, E. W. Imaginary spermatorrhea. 
Med. Rec., N. Y., 1941, 154, 290-292.—The 
author finds that spermatorrhea as an anxiety state 
symptom has become increasingly less frequent not 
only because of the better sex education but because 
of better laboratory methods of ruling out other 
conditions.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


198. Hopwood, A. T., Kirk, C. C., & Keiser, F. L. 
The hereditary factor in mental deficiency. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1941, 98, 22-28.—Careful examination 
of family groups, verified by institution records, 
mental examinations, studies of commitment papers, 
etc. indicates that the more thoroughly family 
histories are studied, the more evidence accumulates 
to indicate a definite hereditary factor in mental 
deficiency. On the basis of present data the authors 
assume that 50% of their cases can be attributed to 
heredity.— R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

199. Humphreys, E. J. Eugenical implications of 
recent studies in the field of mental. deficiency. 
Eugen. News, 1941, 26, 49-55. Also J. Hered., 1941, 
32, 325-331.—Scientific study of mental deviates 
indicates a closer relationship, in terms of inherited 
deficiencies, between the feebleminded and the 
insane than has been thought to exist. The range 
in human deficiencies may be represented socially 
by the definitely feebleminded, the border-line case, 
the psychopathic, the psychopathological, and the 
deficient in special senses or in mental association 
factors as found in every-day life. All represent 
either temporary or permanent arrests of the growth 
of the total individual, and the true mental defec- 
tive represents but one general group of the de- 
velopmentally arrested. The eugenic aspects of 
psychiatry increase as various human deficiencies 
increase. 50 references.—M. V. Louden (Pitts- 
burgh). 

200. Kamman, G. R. Alcoholism as a neurosis. 
Minn. Med., 1941, 24, 850-853. 


201. Kanzer,M. Personality disorders with brain 
tumors. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1941, 97, 812-830.— 
With few exceptions in 205 cases of neoplasm of the 
brain, symptoms of mental disorders were found 
ranging in severity from mild neuroses to delirium 
and dementia. ‘The type of clinical picture which 
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develops is influenced by the premorbid personality, 
by the specific psychic disabilities dependent on 
regional localization, and by the course and extent 
of the underlying pathological changes.’""—R. Gold- 
man (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


202. Karpman, B. On the need of separating 
psychopathy into two distinct clinical types: the 
symptomatic and the idiopathic. J. crim. Psycho- 
path., 1941, 3, 112-137.—It is the author’s thesis 
that conditions now grouped under the heading of 
psychopathy and psychopathic states can be di- 
vided into 2 distinct clinical groups each having its 
own particular etiologies and forms of expression. 
Symptomatic psychopathy includes ‘‘all those reac- 
tions that on the surface bear close resemblance to 
what we call psychopathic behavior, except that 
in these cases it is not difficult to elicit psycho- 
genesis which is behind the psychopathic indul- 
gence;"’ idiopathic psychopathy (anethopathy) 
includes psychopathic reactions for which it is 
impossible to find any psychogenic factors. 2 de- 
tailed case studies are presented to illustrate this 
distinction.—A. Chapants (Yale). 


203. Kisker, G. W., & Michael, N. A Rorschach 
study of psychotic personality in uniovular twins. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1941, 94, 461-465.—‘‘Summariz- 
ing the Rorschach findings, we see two patients 
exhibiting a marked similarity of personality struc- 
ture. Both show indications of schizoid tendencies, 
and yet, in each instance, there are factors tending 
to negate the clinical diagnoses. Twin Alpha is a 
more dynamic, more emotional individual than 
Twin Beta, and demonstrates, clinically as well as on 
the basis of Rorschach findings, a greater ability to 
get along in her environment, despite the fact that 
she apparently has a more deep-seated personality 
disorganization than Twin Beta.’ —M. Keller (But- 
ler Hospital). 


204. Lang, H.B. Mental hygiene and the defense 
program. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1941, 2, 314-318.— 
In order to counteract the forces of totalitarian 
aggression we need to pay special heed to the mental 
hygiene of 3 national groups: the civilian population, 
the defense forces, and the families of the defense 
forces. Suggestions are given for the early detection 
and treatment of those individuals, found in all of 
these groups, who are most likely to break down 
under the increased strain of wartime living. In 
this way a mentally healthy nation may be pre- 
served, thus maintaining strong resistance to the 
propaganda of disrupting philosophies—C. E. 
Henry (Western Reserve). 


205. Lemkau, P., Tietze, C., & Cooper, M. 
Report of progress in developing a mental hygiene 
component of a city health district. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1941, 97, 805-811—The 1933 survey 

reviously reported that the prevalence of psychoses 
is considerably higher than statistics have indicated. 
2% of the population at large may present person- 
ality disorders of some sort or another which are 
recognized by the community as needing attention. 
By means of interviews with mothers in a well baby 
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clinic preventive and therapeutic work with early 
ages was begun. The procedure is outlined for this 
as well as for educational services of the clinic.—R. 
Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

206. Lewinsky, H. The nature of shyness. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1941, 32, 105—-113.—Shyness is a state of 
hyper-inhibition through fear, shame, and mistrust, 
directed partly against the environment, partly 
against the subject’s own impulses, mainly those of 
aggression and sex. Shyness is a psychopathological 
state which shows a connection with the psycho- 
neuroses and the psychoses, especially of the schiz- 
ophrenic group.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


207. Lewis, N. D.C. Ashort history of psychiatric 
achievement, with a forecast for the future. New 
York: Norton, 1941. Pp. 275. $3.00.—Written in 
popular style, containing 7 chapters, a 3-page bib- 
liography, and an index, this book constitutes a 
general survey of the history of psychiatry from the 
pre-Christian era to the present time. Additionally, 
the last 2 chapters are devoted to an exposition of 
the modern ramifications of psychiatric thought 
and research, particularly in relation to psycho- 
analysis, psychobiology, and psychosomatic medi- 
cine, and to the prospects for future achievements in 
psychiatric research through the application of ex- 
perimental methods, development of medical educa- 
tion, and the furthering of research programs in psy- 
chiatry.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

208. Loewenstein, J. Treatment of impotence: 
a coitus-training apparatus. Brit. med. J., 1941, Part 
2, 49-50.—‘‘In the last phases of the treatment of 
impotence full success may sometimes fail to appear 
because the patient’s habitual self-observation and 
counter-suggestion impair erection. In such cases 
the described coitus-training apparatus is to be 
recommended in order to complete the psychological 
treatment. Its application is indicated only within 
the framework and at the end of a psychothera- 
peutic cure.’"—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


209. Martin, M. F. Personality development 
and social adjustment of mentally retarded children. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 46, 94-101.—Los Angeles 
cares for 5000 mentally retarded children in special 
classes, including 1500 in high schools. IQ’s of the 
elementary pupils range from 50 to 75 and of the 
high school pupils from 65 to 85. The average men- 
tal retardation of 2739 of these pupils is 4.2 grades, 
but their level of academic accomplishment is a 
grade above this. Self-adjustment and social ad- 
justment of 374 graduates were measured recently 
by use of the California Test of Personality. Per- 
centile ranks for both averaged 45, meaning ‘‘about 
average."—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati, O.). 

210. McLaughlin, F. L., & Millar, W. M. Em- 
ployment of air-raid noises in psychotherapy. Brit. 
med. J., 1941, Part 2, 158-159.—‘‘A large portion of 
the patients at a neuropathic military hospital 
revealed that their neurotic breakdown was de- 
termined or in part precipitated by the unaccus- 
tomed stress of noises, such as gun-fire, shell-bursts, 
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exploding bombs, sirens, planes, and dive-bombing."’ 
Symptoms were resolved except for a hypersensi- 
tiveness to air-raid noises, which did not disappear 
within the quiet confines of the hospital. Gramo- 
phone records were made of air-raid noises, some- 
times combined with reassuring talks. These 
records were played for the patients as a supplement 
to other psychotherapy. The method gave favorable 
results very quickly and ‘“‘would appear to assist in 
raising the power of endurance and in enrolling the 
individual to stand up to this new form of attack."’-— 
D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


211. McPherson, G. E. Some outstanding fam- 
ilies of mental defects. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 
46, 26-30.—So far 49 members of the so-called hill 
folk have been admitted to the Belchertown State 
School. Since 1810 there have resulted 557 off- 
spring in 7 generations. Although all have not been 
examined, 131 have been found by test to be defi- 
nitely feeble-minded, 28 were alcoholic, 21 sex offend- 
ers, and 17 known to be illegitimate. For the most 
part these people live in filth and squalor and do 
little work. Other similar families are inmates of 
this institution. Careful study of family histories 
points to a goodly proportion of hereditary factors 
in the establishment of feeble-mindedness.—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


212. Mowrer, H. R. Alcoholism and the family. 
J. crim. Psychopath., 1941, 3, 90-99.—The author 
reports a research on 3 groups of 25 families each, 
by the method of the case-study. In the first group 
one of the marriage partners was alcoholic, in the 
second group one of the partners resorted to a 
habitual use of illness as an adjustment device, 
while the third group served as normal controls. 
Findings obtained from the analysis of the personal- 
ity patterns are grouped under the following head- 
ings: psychogenetic factors, cultural background and 
economic adjustment, sexual and response factors, 
marital adjustment, drinking and the cultural 
milieu, and the alcoholic personality pattern.—A. 
Chapanis (Yale). 

213. Muncie, W. Chronic fatigue. Psychosom. 
Med., 1941, 3, 277—285.—Cases of chronic fatigue 
are classifiable according to whether patients suffer 
from paralysis of initiative or from peripheral in- 
effectiveness although spontaneity and desire per- 
sist. Neurotic fatigue is to be differentiated prin- 
cipally from the form that is present ir’ the depressive 
states. Chronic fatigue appears (1) in relation to 
gross endocrine-metabolic disorder; (2) in certain 
post-infectious stages, especially after influenza, 
dysentry, and undulent fever; (3) as a neurotic 
reaction, as an expression of personality maladjust- 
ment, or from an elaboration of emotionally tinged 
attitudes. Some of the primary developments of 
chronic fatigue may be a childhood dependence on 
parental love, a defective development of goals 
and vital interests in living, and a monotonous 
regime.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


214. Myerson, A., & Boyle, R. D. The incidence 
of manic-depressive pyschoses in certain socially 
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important families; preliminary report. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1941, 98, 11-21.—If the term family is 
extended to include third and fourth cousins, a great 
deal of hospitalization for mental disease is found in 
distinguished American families who contributed 
greatly to the learning and culture of the nation. 
It is probable that ‘‘the cyclothymic temperament 
plays some role in achievement, but only as a variant 
added to ability rather than as a cause of ability.” 
This is the first of 3 papers ‘‘whose purpose is to dis- 
cover the social consequences of sterilization and 
also the possibility of such a _procedure.’’—R. 
Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


215. Parkinson, J. Effort syndrome in soldiers. 
Brit. med. J., 1941, Part 1, 545-549.—D. A. Grant 
(Wisconsin). 

216. Paskind, H. A., & Brown, M. Constitu- 
tional differences between deteriorated and non- 
deteriorated patients with epilepsy. IV. The hand- 
writing. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1940, 44, 
507—515.—The authors report studies of the hand- 
writing of 71 deteriorated and 40 non-deteriorated 
epileptic patients. Control studies were made of 
the handwriting of patients with dementia precox 
and dementia paralytica, of imbeciles, of school 
children, and of normal adults. Statistically sig- 
nificant differences as follows are reported: ‘‘(1) The 
average height of the small letters in the handwriting 
of deteriorated epileptic patients is significantly 
greater than in the handwriting of undeteriorated 
patients. (2) Handwriting of institutionalized 
epileptic patients shows a greater mean value for the 
height of the tall letters than does the handwriting 
of extra-mural epileptic patients. (3) The ratio of 
the height of the small letters to the height of the 
tall letters is greater in the handwriting of deteri- 
orated patients than it is in the specimens obtained 
from non-deteriorated patients... . : A constitu- 
tional difference in the character of the handwriting 
is present between mentally deteriorated and non- 
deteriorated patients. ... This is probably due 
to a failure of the cerebral centers used in writing to 
attain full development in the deteriorated patients.”’ 
—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

217. Rabinowitz, A. J. Aspects of psychopathic 
personality. U. S. Veterans’ Bureau med. Bull., 
1941, 18, 179-181.—The various descriptions as to 
what constitutes a psychopathic personality are 
reviewed to illustrate the variations, artificially 
differentiated opinions, and lack of uniformity which 
exist. The Manual for medical examiners of the 
Veterans’ Administration describes psychopathic 
personalities as ‘characterized largely by emotional 
immaturity or childishness, with marked defects 
of judgment and without evidence of learning by 
experience. They are prone to impulsive reactions 
without consideration of others, and to emotional 
instability with rapid swings from elation to depres- 
sions, often apparently for trivial causes. Special 
features in individual psychopaths are prominent 
criminal traits, moral deficiency, vagabondage, and 
sexual perversions. Intelligence as shown by 
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standard intelligence tests may be normal or superior, 
but on the other hand, not infrequently, a border- 
line intelligence may be present.’—J. E. Zerga 
(U. S. Employment Service). 

218. Robinson, F. Neurosis y psiconeurosis en 
el medio policial. (Neurosis and psychoneurosis 
among the police.) Rev. Sanid. Polic., Lima, 1941, 
1, 218-223.—Contact with misery, hunger, crime, 
and social conflict acts as a predisposing cause of 
neurosis among policemen. Constant duty enforces 
insecure sleep and prevents formation of stable 
family or social ties. Weakness of any organ may be 
magnified by psychological stresses. In addition, 
the native police are especially subject to neuroses 
because of the mixture of “inferior races in the 
national patrimony.’’—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Em- 
ployment Service). 

219. Schwartz, L. Kurpfuscherei, Wunderhei- 
lungen und moderne Psychologie. (Charlatanism, 
miraculous cures, and modern psychology.) Schweiz. 
med. Wschr., 1941, 71, 820-823; 842-845.—The 
enduring reason for charlatanism is the patient's 
need to turn to a fellow man of a certain type— 
authoritarian, absolutely self-confident, fanatical, 
friendly, and optimistic. The types of patients cured 
are neurotics, hysterics, and mild mental cases, 
especially hypotonics. The latter are sensitive, 
depressed, submissive, with inferiority feelings. All 
the patients seek a rise of mental tension and an 
extraordinary leader. Faith in quacks always de- 
notes a certain intellectual insufficiency, develop- 
mental or regressive, due to the disease, fatigue, or 
emotional stress. Some patients naturally incline 
toward mysticism. Depressives and _ neurotics, 
especially when socially isolated, tend to gather into 
sects, combining the religious and mystical with 
practical mutual help—WM. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 


220. Seliger, R. V. The psychiatric treatment of 
the alcoholic addict. J. crim. Psychopath., 1941, 3, 
78-89.—Alcoholism is the result of an underlying 
personality illness so that treatment of the symptom, 
drinking, is inadequate. Although alcoholics drink 
for any of a large number of reasons cited by the 
author, ‘‘selected voluntary patients of average 
intelligence, undamaged brains and some emotional 
maturity offer reasonable hope of successful re- 
habilitation.’"” Hospital, farm, and extra-mural 
treatment are considered, and a list of 35 points is 
presented as a basis for the successful re-education of 
commonsense insights, views, and attitudes in the 
patient. ‘The real solution of the problem of 
alcoholic addiction lies in preventive measures based 
on a general recognition on the part of society that 
alcoholic addiction is neither a moral or legal prob- 
lem, but a problem of individual personality reaction 
to a specific drug.’"—A. Chapanis (Yale). 

221. Sirkin, J.. & Lyons, W.F. A study of speech 
defects in mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1941, 46, 74-80.—Examination of 2500 institu- 
tionalized defectives revealed that only one third 
speak normally. Speech defects occurred twice as 
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frequently in males as in females. The lower the 
intelligence rating the lower was the incidence of 
normal speech. The types of defects were, in order 
of frequency: sound substitutions and defective 
phonation from habit, lisping, monophasia, lalling, 
organic, mixed, stammering, voice disorder, stutter- 
ing, and bradyphasia. Correction was unsuccessful 
below the moron grade. A minimum MA of 5-6 
years and an attitude of cooperation were essential. 


__M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


222. Solby, B. The psychodramatic approach to 
marriage problems. Amer. Soctol. Rev., 1941, 6, 
523-530.—A discussion of the theory and methods 
of psychodramatics is followed by reports of several 
marriage problem cases treated by this method.— K. 
B. Breland (Minnesota). 

223. Spadino, E. J. Writing and laterality char- 
acteristics of stuttering children. Teach. Coll. 
Contr. Educ., 1941, No. 837. Pp. viii + 82.—70 
stutterers from the New York City schools were 
matched with 70 non-stutterers in age, grade, sex, 
and linguistic or racial background. They were 
given tests in handwriting skill and composition, 
intentional mirror writing, bimanual simultaneous 
drawing (both kinaesthetic and visual), laterality 
(handedness, eyedness, and footedness), mirror 
reading, orientation, and perception. Contrary to 
the findings of others, that the factors studied are 
linked to stuttering, no significant differences were 
found between the stutterers and the control group 
on any of the tests. Bibliography of 95 titles.—L. 


Birdsall (Coll. Ent. Exam. Board). 


224. Tietze, C., Lemkau, P., & Cooper, M. 
Schizophrenia, manic-depressive psychosis and so- 


cial-economic status. Amer. J. Sociol., 1941, 47, 
167-175.—Relatively more schizophrenia is found 
in the lower social-economic groups and relatively 
more manic-depressive psychosis in the upper groups. 
This may imply a group differential in the ratio of 
schizothymic and cyclothymic personality types.— 
D. L. Glick (Brown). 

225. Tredgold, R. F. Depressive states in the 
soldier: their symptoms, causation, and prognosis. 
Brit. med., J., 1941, Part 2, 109-112.—From 274 con- 
secutive cases admitted to a military hospital for psy- 
chotics 70 were selected as depressions. These were 
classified as (1) agitated melancholia, (2a) anxious, 
(2b) hypochondriacal, (3) emotional, (4) anxiety- 
retardation, (5) retardation, (6) recovering. No 
sharp differentiation appeared between groups. Of 
the various causal factors, predisposing and pre- 
cipitating, which were studied, only bombardment 
Was systematically related to any one syndrome. 
However, both internal and external factors ap- 
parently interact in causing any type of depression. 
reatments by means of rest, general psychotherapy, 
prolonged narcosis, and shock therapy are described. 
59 of the 70 cases made a complete clinical recovery. 
—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

226. Wick, S. Puerperal psychoses. Wis. med. 
| m 1941, 40, 299-302.—“‘Seven cases of psychoses 
occurring during the puerperium are reported, four 
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of dementia praecox and three of manic-depressive 
psychoses. It is recognized that there are no specific 
‘puerperal psychoses.’ The factors which played a 
part in the etiology of the ‘puerperal psychoses’ were 
the same as in the development of any psychosis. 
The prognosis is the same as in the other psychoses. 
There were 57 per cent recoveries. The treatment 
is symptomatic after the development of the psycho- 
sis but should include mental hygiene during the 
pregnancy.’’—A. Chapants (Yale). 


227. Williams, E. H., & Wright, C. A. Endo- 
crine patterns in some psychoses. Med. Rec., N. Y., 
1941, 154, 302—307.—This is the introductory article 
of a series intended to report 16 years of experience, 
covering over 66,000 patient visits, at the Los 
Angeles Psychoendocrine Clinic. The authors 
survey the literature briefly to disclose the general 
but inadequate recognition of the association of 
endocrine disorders with certain psychotic states. 
They conclude with emphasis upon the importance 
of an adequate knowledge of both psychiatry and 
endocrinology in dealing with these associated dis- 
orders. A 17-item bibliography is given.—M. /. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

228. Willson, G. M. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps as an adjustment outlet for boys trained in 
state institutions for the mentally deficient. Amer. 
J. ment. Def., 1941, 46, 124-128.—Survey shows 
that some areas are admitting and other areas 
refusing to admit to the CCC defective boys who 
have had institutional experience. The disciplinary 
record of those who have been enrolled is shown not 
to differ from that of the entire corps. A plea is 
made for clarification and liberalization of eligibility 
rules—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincin- 
nati, O.). 

229. Wood, P. Aetiology of DaCosta’s syndrome. 
Brit. med. J., 1941, Part 1, 845-850.—DaCosta’s 
syndrome more closely resembles emotion, especially 
fear, than it does effort in the normal subject. The 
mechanism involved depends upon central stimula- 
tion rather than upon peripheral hypersensitivity. 
The so-called ‘effort syndrome’ becomes linked into 
“‘viscious circular patterns, whereby the patient 
misinterprets his emotional reactions and acquires 
the conviction that his heart is to blame; this results 
in fear of death on exertion which further complicates 
the picture. Consciously or otherwise the subject 
exaggerates his incapacity in order to secure himself 
from further painful experience.’’ It is urged that 
the diagnosis ‘effort syndrome’ be dropped, and 
that attention be given to a proper psychiatric 
diagnosis.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


230. Zabriskie, E. G., & Brush, A. L. Psycho- 
neuroses in wartime. Psychosom. Med., 1941, 3, 
295-329.—In the ist section of this paper one of the 
authors recounts his experiences during the last war. 
In the 2nd section the literature on the neuroses is 
reviewed including reports of studies and observa- 
tions made chiefly in Great Britain during the present 
war. The main etiological factors in war neuroses 
are psychological, regardless of the alleged relative 
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effects of heredity and environmental factors. It 
is important to distinguish between symptoms of 
organic origin and those which are functional in 
nature. The reviewer surveys several classifications 
of functional disorders and discusses present theories 
and therapeutic practices—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 


[See also abstracts 2, 150, 260, 266, 299, 319, 330, 
339, 349, 369, 384. ] 
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231. Barison, F. Il fattore tempo nel reattivo di 
Rorschach. (The time factor in the Rorschach test.). 
Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1940, Pen de 
stracted review; original not seen. ] Reaction times 
on the Rorschach test were compared with charac- 
terological teacher-ratings of 74 normal children 
between the ages of 9 and 12. Slow reactions tended 
to occur in those rated methodical, timid, quiet, and 
disciplined ; quick reactions, in the flighty and those 
inclined to engage in phantasy. There was a neg- 
ligeable relation between rapidity of response and 
rated intelligence. The fact that there is no general 
agreement between the time factor and the Ror- 
schach psychograph may indicate either that speed 
of response is an independent factor, or that it is not 
included in the Rorschach typology.—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

232. Bruce, A. N. The basis of temperament. 
Edinb. med. J., 1941, 48, 520-534.—Bruce’s theory 
of temperament, or total mental constitution, is 
based on the ability to form conditioned reflexes, 
the fundamental qualities behind which are excita- 
tion and inhibition. Temperament depends on the 
balance between the 2 conditions and rapidity of 
adaptation to them; the strength of the neurones 
(strong—aggressive; weak—quiet); and _ conflict 
among reflexes. Sleep, hypnosis, mania, catalepsy, 
negativism, and suggestion are discussed in the light 
of this theory. Excitation and inhibition are differ- 
ent expressions of the biochemistry of the nerve 
cells, which are not identical for every individual. 
Thus, in last analysis, the various temperaments are 
due to differences in the physiochemical endowment 
of nerve cells—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

233. Guttmann, E., & Mayer-Gross, W. Psychol- 
ogy of mutilation and disablement. Lancet, 1940, 
239, 185-186.—The authors hold that “the psycho- 
logical reaction to loss of, or damage to, a limb is far 
from uniform. . . . The subjective influence of the 
trauma, the reaction to it, and the readjustment all 
depend on a number of factors: (1) The age of the 
patient at the time of injury. . . . Psychological 
adjustment is easy in childhood because there is no 
memory—in the widest sense of the word—of a 
previous stable state. ... (2) Whether inter- 
ference with function is sudden or gradual... 
Rational factors . . . require time to become opera- 
tive and are often more effective in incomplete or in 
gradually developing disturbances. . (3) The 


extent of the loss and the type of damage... . 
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Complete loss of a limb is often more easily overcome 
than the handicap due to a diseased or partially 
immobilized limb. . . . Certain types of central 
lesion are linked with certain types of personality. 

. (4) The personality of the patient before in- 
jury. . . . Sensitive, hypochondriacal, querulous, 
asthenic, or explosive reactions may often be re- 
vivals from the patient's past. . . . (5) The social 
setting, including the social aspect of the accident. 

. A feeling of guilt after an accident caused by 
personal negligence may facilitate readjustment. 
Conversely, reproachfulness and aggression against 
a person who is, in the patient’s opinion, responsible 

. . will interfere with readjustment.”—C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

234. Hall, C.S. Measuring individual differences 
in aggressiveness in rats. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 
706.—Abstract. 

235. Hunsicker, A. L. The Nash-Hunsicker 
personality scale. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 705.— 
Abstract. 

236. Peterson, C. H. The relationship of Bern- 
reuter personality scores to other parent charac- 
teristics, including parent-child behavior. Psychol. 
Bull., 1941, 38, 704.—Abstract. 

237. Slutz, M. The unique contributions of the 
thematic apperception test to a developmental study. 
Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 704.—Abstract. 

238. Varvel, W. A. The Rorschach test in rela- 
tion to perceptual organization and to intelligence. 
Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 705.—Abstract. 


239. Yacorzynski, G. K. The operation of the 
degree of effort in experimental situations and its 
relationship to the level of aspiration. Psychol. 
Bull., 1941, 38, 587-—588.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 18, 79, 95, 194, 224, 268, 287, 290, 
324, 357, 358, 366, 372, 382. | 
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240. [Anon.] The 1941 census of research. 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 542-562.—This is a 
topically arranged compilation of current research 
projects based on data from the questionnaire of the 
census of social research conducted by the American 
Sociological Review. The 314 titles are classified 
under 17 headings.— K. B. Breland (Minnesota). 


241. Aptekar, H. H. Basic concepts in social 
case work. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1941. Pp. ix + 201. $2.50.—The main 
purpose of this book is to present an exposition of 
theory and practice in case work process. Funda- 
mental concepts, such as ambivalence, will and 
denial, relationship, movement, and projection and 
identification, are completely discussed. The author 
distinguishes carefully between psychotherapy and 
the psy chological aspects of social case work. Em- 
phasis is placed on the psychotherapeutic philosophy 
of Rank. Case histories are used for illustrations. 
The book is intended for both students and experi- 




















enced workers.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester Guidance 
Center). 

242. Ashley-Montagu, M. F. Race, caste and 
scientific method. Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 337-339.— 
Commenting on Humphrey (see XV: 3912) the 
author agrees that “‘the term race should be dis- 
carded entirely in the cultural reference, and the 
more appropriate term caste employed in its stead, 
while the term race should be replaced by the term 
ethnic group in the biologic or ecologic context, 
and should not be used in any human context 
whatsoever.’’—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


243. Barnhart, E. N. Bibliography of aesthetic 
theory, criticism, and psychology of art. J. Aesthet., 
1941, 1, Nos. 2-3, 140-148.—This is a selec*ed and 
classified list of 194 titles, all published within the 
years 1940 and 1941. Of these, 47 are on the 
psychology of art and experimental aesthetics, 
under 11 subheads.—J. T. Cowles (Illinois). 

244. Bossard, J. H. S. War and the family. 
Amer. soctol. Rev., 1941, 6, 330-344.—The author 
analyzes and discusses the effects of the different 
wars in various countries upon the family. Some of 
these effects, he concludes, are therapeutic; some, 
disturbing; others, disorganizing; a few, demoraliz- 
ing.— K. B. Breland (Minnesota). 

245. Britt, S. H. The social psychology of World 
War Il. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 696.—Abstract. 

246. Bull, N. The biological basis of value. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1941, 53, 170-174.—The concept of 
self-preservation as a source of all values is basic. 
Ideas of good grow out of our experiences of benefit 
and ideas of evil out of experiences of harm. Se- 
curity and danger are other names for these. For a 
democracy clearer thinking about the problem of 
the securities necessary for survival and the dangers 
threatening is imperative.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


247. Count, E. W. On the biological validity of 
racial characters. Z. Rassenk., 1940.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] Tallness has been sug- 
gested as an index of masculinity, roundheadedness 
of femininity. However, these criteria cannot be 
applied to races. The Alpine race is not more femi- 
nine than the Nordic, because the endocrine processes 
causing differences in stature are more complex than 
is implied in mere sex differences. Moreover, this 
index is obtained by lumping together measurements 
with standards derived therefrom, which is not a 
sound statistical technique-—H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 

248. Crawford, M. P. Relations between domi- 
nance and noncompetitive behavior in female 
chimpanzees. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 697.—Ab- 
Stract. 

249. Davis, A., Gardner, B. B., & Gardner, M. R. 
Deep South; a social anthropological study of caste 
and class. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. Pp. 558. $4.50.—The first section of this 
study deals with the caste-class system in a typical 
urban-rural area in the deep South, which clearly 
divides the inhabitants into superordinate whites and 
subordinate Negroes. Within the castes are social 
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classes. The class position of whites and Negroes 
within their respective color-castes establishes an 
appropriate norm of behavior which is accompanied 
by ideology and values different from those of 
persons in other positions. The class structure is 
mirrored in these ideologies just as the caste structure 
is expressed in caste dogmas. Both caste and class 
are hierarchies in which the lowest group symbolizes 
all the negative values of the society. They differ 
in that persons may sometimes change position in the 
class hierarchy; never in the caste hierarchy. The 
second section of the study is a sociological analysis of 
the economic, political, and legal systems with which 
the systems of class and caste are integrated.—C. 
Glick (Brown). 

250. Dennis, W. The significance of feral man. 
Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 697.—Abstract. 


251. Dickey, E. C., & Knower, F. H. A note on 
some ethnological differences in recognition of 
simulated expressions of the emotions. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1941, 47, 190-193.—Achievements of Amer- 
ican and Mexican school children in the recognition 
of pictures of simulated expressions of the emotions 
were compared. Mexican school children were gen- 
erally more sensitive to the specificity of these ex- 
pressions than were the American school children. 
Some interpretations of the differences are suggested. 
—D. L. Glick (Brown). 

252. Droste, E. P., & Seyfert, W. C. Attitudes 
and activities of graduates of a military school. 
Sch. Rev., 1941, 49, 587-594.—A questionnaire study 
of 169 graduates of a military secondary school 
representing classes extending from 1908 to 1936 
reveals little evidence of a general continued interest 
in and pursuit of activities of a military nature. 
Responses to the Thurstone-Droba scale for measur- 
ing attitude toward war show a mean rating of 
mildly pacificistic, with less than 1 in 9 of the gradu- 
ates indicating any degree of militarism in their out- 
look. Compared with the Senior class of a private 
non-military school, the 1940 graduating class of the 
military academy is not significantly more militar- 
stic—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for 
Women). 

253. Edwards, A.L. Reactions of college students 
to an unlabeled fascist attitude scale. Psychol. 
Bull., 1941, 38, 710.—Abstract. 


254. Efron, D. Gesture and environment. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1941. Pp. x + 184. 
$2.25.—Racial explanations of the gestural be- 
havior of peoples are objected to as speculative. In 
a research experiment in New York City, the ges- 
tural practices of traditional and assimilated Jews 
of Polish and Lithuanian background, and of tradi- 
tional and assimilated people of southern Italian 
background were recorded and analyzed in consider- 
able detail. Distinctive gestural characteristics 
were found among traditional Jews and among 
traditional Italians, but traditional gestures disap- 
peared with the assimilation of either into the larger 
American community. The tentative conclusion 1s 
that gestural behavior is conditioned by socio- 
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psychological factors. The book contains a preface 
by Franz Boas and illustrative sketches by Stuy- 
vesant Van Veen.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 

255. Elliott, M. A. Comment on Queen: “The 
concepts social disorganization and social participa- 
tion.” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 316-319.—(See 
XVI: 282.) Participation is too limited and vague 
a frame of reference from which to study the wide 
variety of problems subsumed under social pathology. 
“Participation may even produce ineffective or 
distorted functioning of individuals, groups and 
communities; hence, to be a useful concept it must 
be qualified both as to extent and quality. Social 
disorganization in my opinion is a much broader 
and hence more satisfactory framework for con- 
sidering the multiplicity of disruptive forces which 
produce problems of social pathology. Participation 
is at best a particularistic approach.’’"— K. B. Bre- 
land (Minnesota). 

256. Ericksen, S. C. A skeptical note on the use 
of attitude scales toward war. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 
38, 709.—Abstract. 

257. Fortune, R. F. Social forms and their 
biological basis. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 571- 
572.—The possible effect of physiological factors on 
social conditioning is suggested — KA. B. Breland 
(Minnesota). 

258. Fuller, R. C., & Myers, R. R. The natural 
history of a social problem. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1941, 6, 320-329.—The authors present the thesis 
that every social problem has a natural problem, 
and that the natural history approach is a promising 
conceptual framework within which to study specific 
social problems. The history of a social problem 
shows 3 stages: awareness, policy determination, and 
reform. A study of the residence trailer problem in 
Detroit from this point of view is presented.— K. B. 
Breland (Minnesota). 

259. Gilliland, A. R. A study of parent-child 
relationships in attitudes. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 
710.—Abstract. 

260. Glover, E. The birth of social psychiatry. 
Lancet, 1940, 239, 239.—The author contends that 
the decision of the British Government ‘‘to utilize 
the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research in order to conduct a war-time social 
survey was a ringing blow struck for psychological 
medicine. ...So far from being undemocratic 
the Social Survey is a comparatively exact instru- 
ment for the expression of democratic feeling; it 
permits the rapid uncovering of avoidable sources 
of friction; by so doing it can lead to a considerable 
strengthening of national morale. ... For the 
first time in history a government has officially 
recognized that the state of public opinion is as 
important an index of the health of the community 
as a full anamnesis is in the case of individual 
illness. . . . This war has established the case for 
a new social psychiatry. All that remains is for the 
new method to become generally recognized as a 
friendly and protective procedure.’-—C. K. True- 
blood (Cambridge, Mass.). 
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261. Green, A. W. The “cult of personality” and 
sexual relations. Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 343-348.— 
Brief description is given of the dominant patterns 
of sexual relations found in a localized population 
of second-generation Poles in a small, economically 
disorganized, industrial New England village. Ob- 
servations relate to thrill seeking behavior through 
casual dating, exploitative relations, and resultant 
marriages. The author believes that this type of 
study of behavior patterns, if made sufficiently 
inclusive, is more informative than the customary 
discussions of sexual behavior reported in the 
literature— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


262. Hopmann, W. Essai d’une nouvelle ex- 
plication utilitariste du sentiment d’obligation. (A 
new utilitarian explanation of the feeling of obliga- 
tion.) Geneva: Georg, 1941. Pp. 184. Frs. 5.— 
This is a sociological study of morality. Moral acts 
always involve another person, and their social 
consequences must be recognized by society. Ap- 
proving or disapproving reactions follow according 
to the affective influence exerted on someone else. 
Moral acts are judged on the basis of pleasure and 
pain derived from them, so that the criterion of good 
and bad depends on the social effects of the act 
rather than on the individual performing it. Society 
includes in its moral code acts whose consequences 
contribute to the best interests of all. Thus, moral 
laws are based on the exigencies of our social group. 
The approbation of the group provides the pleasure 
derived from a moral, unselfish act, and promotes 
the psychic equilibrium of the person performing it. 
The sense of obligation which prompts desirable 
behavior has, in final analysis, a utilitarian motive 
behind it.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


263. Hrdlitka, A. The races of man. In [ Vari- 
ous |, Scientific aspects of the race problem. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1941. Pp. 159-187.—Race is 
defined briefly as ‘‘a persistent strain, within any 
species, of broadly blood-connected individuals 
carrying steadily, i.e. hereditarily, more or less of 
well defined physical characteristics which dis- 
tinguish them fairly from all other strains or races.”’ 
There is then a general discussion of races of man in 
terms of origins, age, superiority and inferiority, 
and the future of human races. Some of the older 
schemes for the racial classification of humans are 
reviewed, followed by a presentation of what seems 
to be ‘‘a rational approximation to facts’’ which is 
“not a perfection."’ This system describes 3 main 
stems, the white, the yellow-brown, and the negroid. 
Intermediary and mixed peoples are also considered. 
The bibliography lists 21 references.—E. L. Horo- 
witz (City College, New York). 

264. Israeli, N. Population trends and the family. 
Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 349-359.—Population trends 
influence the framework of the family and its entire 
series of interpersonal relationship patterns. Ex- 
ploration of this influence requires consideration of 
the changes in the number of families, age composi- 
tion and size of family, changes in urban and rural 
families, income and occupational levels, child- 




















lessness, and family stability. The literature is 
reviewed in relation to each of these items, and the 
author concludes that the short-term outlook in 
population trends is for a further increase in the 
number of families, a shift toward the older age 
levels, a further decrease in the size of the family, 
a diminishing rate of growth of the population, and a 
rapid approach of the peak in the growth of the 
population. The long-term outlook, he believes, 
can be formulated only in terms of a stationary or a 
decreasing population, which will exert its own special 
influences upon the family group. A 49-item foot- 
note bibliography is given.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

265. Jennings, H. H. Sociometry and social 
theory. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 512-522.—A 
general discussion of sociometry is followed by a 
report of an experiment conducted by the author 
in the New York Training School for Girls. Choice 
and rejection were measured before and after an 
8 month interval. The positive and negative ex- 
pressions toward an individual showed marked 
stability, as evidenced by an r of .65 between Test I 
and Test II for positive expression of attraction to 
the individual and an r of .66 for negative expres- 
sion. The extent of an individual’s positive and 
negative expressions toward others showed more 
variability. The sum of the positive and negative 
reaction expressed by others for a given individual 
tended to have a stable value from Test I to Test II 
(r = .45). The number of persons attracted to an 
individual correlated significantly with the number 
reciprocating him. Likewise the number of persons 
to whom the individual is attracted correlated sig- 
nificantly with the number of persons mutually 
attracted to him. Also the number of positive 
expressions toward an individual shows a negative 
correlation with the number of negative expressions 
directed toward him. Patterning of the social atom 
is discussed.— K. B. Breland (Minnesota). 


266. Jiménez Borja, A. Simbolismo en la icono- 
grafia esquizofrénica. (Symbolism in schizophrenic 
drawing.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1941, 4, 
239-248.—Examples of symbolism in schizophrenic 
drawing are discussed and 6 drawings reproduced. 
As employed by the patient, a particular symbol 
may recur, sometimes be reduplicated, in such 
different contexts as to let it elude identification. 
Many anthropological sources are cited (references 
not given) to show that schizophrenics often resort 
to symbols commonly employed in primitive myth- 
ologies. The psychoanalytical literature mentioned 
is Freudian; most of the symbols are sexual.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 

267. Kerr, W. A., & Remmers, H. H. The con- 
struction and validation of a group home-environ- 
ment scale. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 705.—Ab- 


stract. 


268. Klineberg, O. Mental testing of racial and 
In [Various], Sctentific aspects 

New York: Longmans, Green, 
Pp. 251-294.—Critical analysis is made of 


national groups. 
of the race problem. 
1941, 
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mental test studies of racial and national groups, 
placing major emphasis on ‘‘those portions of the 
material which throw light upon the present status 
of the problem, or which suggest promising lines 
of research for the future.’’ The review reports the 
results of intelligence testing, then introduces an 
analysis of motivation, rapport, language, socio- 
economic status, and schooling in relation to test 
results. There is further consideration of cultural 
influences and interpretation of test results, sampling, 
the intelligence of hybrids, maturation, the range of 
abilities, and the effect of environmental change. 
A separate section is devoted to a critical analysis of 
personality traits and their measurement in con- 
nection with race problems. For both, tests of 
intelligence and personality, ‘there can be only one 
safe conclusion,—that innate racial or ethnic differ- 
ences have not been demonstrated.’ Bibliography. 
—E. L. Horowitz (City College, New York). 

269. Lasswell, H. D. Democracy through public 
opinion. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta for Chi 
Omega fraternity, 1941. Pp. 176. $1.50.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] This book 
points out that “democracy in America is indigenous” 
and offers certain admonitions in regard to forms of 
democracy which might ‘“‘pervert or destroy its 
substance."’ ‘‘There are three main results from 
public opinion: adjustment, catharsis, violence. 
Only the first is consistent with democracy.” 
Suggestions are made regarding thinking, speaking, 
and definitions in democracy—K. 8B. Breland 
(Minnesota). 


270. Lowie, R. H. Intellectual and cultural 
achievements of human races. In [ Various ], 
Scientific aspects of the race problem. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1941. Pp. 189-249.—Ethno- 
logical data are integrated into a consideration of 
racial comparisons through study of cultural achieve- 
ment as index of relative intelligence, comparative 
incidence of genius, and comparative morality. In 
no “‘case can observed differences be interpreted in 
racial terms; nor is there any cultural stage that 
reveals a qualitative difference either in intellectual 
operations or the fundamental nature of the moral 
sentiments."’ The problem of race differences in 
variability is to be considered merely an initial 
hypothesis and not as an authenticated conclusion. 
The bibliography lists 123 citations—E. L. Horo- 
witz (City College, New York). 

271. Mainwaring, J. An examination of the 
value of the empirical approach to aesthetics. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1941, 32, 114-130.—The class of 
experiment which is based on relative aesthetic 
preferences is open to suspicion and often in fact 
suggests more problems than it solves. Empirical 
aesthetics has a restricted value. It can analyze, 
by the control of simple stimuli and by the employ- 
ment of child subjects, the fundamental undevel- 
oped genetic principles on which aesthetic develop- 
ment is based; establish the influences and tend- 
encies which quantitatively control and modify 
this development; and supply the critic with norms 
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which might help to explain the failure of a specific 
work to evoke aesthetic satisfaction. But it can 
supply no single rule whereby the artist can create 
that which is beautiful, and no single principle by 
which beauty can be judged. Beauty is indefinable 
in terms of objective characteristics or in terms of 
pleasure; yet, to be wholly comprehensible within 
the confines of exact science, it must necessarily be 
so defined.— M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


272. Mather, W.G. Income and social participa- 
tion. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 380-383.—A survey 
was made in Franklin, Indiana, of 285 households, 195 
with incomes of $100 per month or more, 190 with 
incomes less than $100 per month. The inter- 
viewees were questioned concerning their affiliations 
with formal and semi-formal groups. In every type 
of group, membership on the part of the lower in- 
come group was markedly lower. The nearest 
approach to equality of membership was in the 
church group. Women were more active than men. 
Men in the higher income group show 4 times as 
much leadership (defined in terms of positions held) 
as men in the lower income group. The influence of 
factors other than income is discussed.—K. B. 
Breland (Minnesota). 

273. McAllester, D. Water asa disciplinary agent 
among the Crow and Blackfoot. Amer. Anthrop., 
1941, 43, 593-604.—Adult fear and unpleasant 
feelings toward water are explained by reference to 
the theory of repression of unpleasant childhood 
affects. Correction of young children by pouring 
water in the nose, tests of hardihood by plunging into 
the river in winter, rejection by a girl on the bank 
of a stream—all these are repressed because of con- 
flict with the masculine pattern of fearlessness. The 
repressed material later reappears as fearsome water 
monsters, hydrophobia, and food tabus concerning 
fish and water fowl.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Illinois). 


274. McLean, H. V. The emotional background 
of marital difficulties. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 
384—388.—Marital happiness is determined more 
by unconscious factors than by conscious factors. 
However, conscious factors may be used as rationali- 
zations for dissatisfaction K. B. Breland (Min- 
nesota). 


275. McNeil, E. O., & Cayton, H. R. Research 
on the urban Negro. Amer. J. Sociol., 1941, 47, 
176-183.—Interaction of 2 factors, fixed status and 
free competition, tends to determine the position of 
the Negro in the social structure of any given society 
at any given time. Fixed status places the role of the 
Negro in certain spheres of social life; competition 
allows him to widen the area in which he partici- 
pates. A fruitful method of studying Negro person- 
ality was found in the analysis of the individual 
effects of the principles of fixed status and free 
competition in operation in the society.—D. L. 
Glick (Brown). 

276. Merton, R. K. Intermarriage and the social 
structure: fact and theory. Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 
361-—374.—The author reviews the problem consti- 
tuted by intermarriage and canvasses the variables 
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that need to be considered in formulating any satis- 
factory understanding. He concludes that the 
present existing data and the methods of data collec- 
tion and interpretation are inadequate and that a 
satisfactory procedure of study would require data 
collection and interpretation to be in terms of the 
multiple structural social factors involved in the 
various patterns of intermarriage. A 42-item foot- 
note biography is given—WM. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

277. Miller, D.C. Economic factors in the morale 
of college-trained adults. Amer. J. Sociol., 1941, 
47, 139-156—The morale of 951 college-trained 
adults was measured on the Rundquist-Sletto morale 
scale. 50 factors operating in the economic life of 
the high- and low-morale persons were tested for 
their possible association with morale. Clusters 
of factors reveal that morale is associated with 
financial security, the social approval which the 
holder feels he has acquired from his job, the op- 
portunity he feels he has for advancement, and the 
returns he feels he is getting for this labor.—D. L. 
Glick (Brown). 

278. Miller, D. C. The measurement of na- 
tional morale. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 487-499. 
—The author sets forth a theory of national morale 
and 5 hypotheses believed to be basic factors in it. 
By means of a survey of 200 college students these 
hypotheses are checked and a final scale for the 
measurement of morale is developed.—K. B. 
Breland (Minnesota). 


279. Montgomery, I. J. A survey of the social 
opinions of three generations. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 
38, 709.—Abstract. 


280. Mowrer, E. R. Recent trends in family 
research. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 499-511.— 
Modern sociological research on the family began 
with the development of the principle of social 
interaction. The interaction point of view gave rise 
to several trends which are discussed under (1) 
changes in frames of reference, (2) shifts in the areas 
of family studies, (3) transformation in the sources 
and methods of research. The most pronounced 
trend is the study of the relationship between per- 
sonality development and marriage adjustment. 
A secondary trend is in the direction of ecological 
studies and of the relationship of family interaction 
to personality disorganization and behavior problems. 
Emphasis on statistical and case-study methods 
seems about equally divided—K. B. Breland 
(Minnesota). 

281. Murphy, J. Racial crossing and cultural 
efflorescence. Man, 1941, 41, 6-10.—When human 
varieties are intercrossed, a cross-fertilization of 
ideas occurs; but mixture of ideas cannot fully ex- 
plain the efflorescence of genius that follows race 
mixture. Migration of tribal hordes has often 
produced a retrogression in culture for long periods, 
to be followed by efflorescence when intercrossing 
takes effect. 10 or 12 generations may be required to 
elapse before the genetic organization varies suffi- 
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ciently to produce a higher culture.—E. S. Primoff 
(U. S. Employment Service). 

282. Queen, S.A. The concepts social disorgani- 
zation and social participation. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1941, 6, 307-316.—Genera! concepts, such as social 
disorganization and social participation, may be 
too general to serve as a basis for research. A 
general problem indicated by such a frame of refer- 
ence must be broken down into lesser problems the 
answer to which may provide a solution to the cen- 
tral issue. How this might be done in regard to the 
above frames of reference is discussed—K. B. 
Breland (Minnesota). 


283. Rodnick, D. Group frustrations in Connec- 
ticut. Amer. J. Sociol., 1941, 47, 157-166.—The 
insecurities of the various minority groups in Con- 
necticut, brought about through failure to achieve 
the status to which they feel they are entitled, have 
brought about group conflicts that have become 
more intensified during recent years.—D. L. Glick 
(Brown). 

284. Rood, R. Color and light in painting. (Ed. 
by G. L. Stout.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. viii + 299. $3.25.—This book, by 
the son of the author of Modern chromatics, was com- 
piled from copious notes and penciled comments 
left by its originator and published 14 years after 
his death. It is primarily the outgrowth of rich 
experience as a portrait painter, student of the 
physical and biological sciences dealing with color, 
Taking as a starting 


and photographic hobbyist. 
point a theory of beauty, marked by its stress on the 
psychology of aesthetic experience, the book prog- 
resses through discussions of: sensation (chiefly 
visual), arbitrary values, shadows and _ inhibited 
values, the production of color by the additive and 


subtractive processes, broken color and _ luster, 
local and shadow color, simultaneous and successive 
induction, and attentional factors (the latter being 
chiefly a discussion of geometrical optical illusions 
and their place in art). The Hering theory, freely 
interpreted, is constantly in the background. 
Frequent allusion is made to special techniques 
and tricks of the painter and their psychological 
bases.— F. A. Geldard (Virginia). 

285. Schapera, I. Married life in an African 
tribe. New York: Sheridan House, 1941. Pp. 
xvil + 364. $3.50.—The author, a social anthropol- 
ogist specializing in South African ethnology, has 
written this book for the non-technical reader. 
The general topic is family life among the Kgatla 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. Family life is 
interpreted rather widely so as to include court- 
ship, sexual relations both marital and extramarital, 
the place of the family in the economic system, 
childhood, divorce, mourning observances, and the 
remarriage of widowers. Very considerable atten- 
tion is paid to the impact of European civilization 
upon Kgatla family life. There is an introduction 
by B. Malinowski. The book is indexed but carries 
no references to anthropological literature.—W. 
Dennis (Virginia). 
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286. Ténnies, F. Fundamental concepts of so- 
ciology. New York: American Book Co., 1940. 
Pp. xxvii + 293. $3.00.—[Abstracted review; orig- 
inal not seen. ] Charles P. Loomis has translated 
and supplemented the 8th edition of Tdénnies’ 
Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft and another article 
in which this work is summarized. The book has 
as its theme the “‘contrast between social structures 
circumscribed by tradition, habit, face-to-face fellow- 
ship, and those structures defined by rules, reason, 
and impersonal relations.""— K. B. Breland (Min- 
nesota). 

287. Tumin, M. M. A note on cultural style. 
Amer. soctol. Rev., 1941, 6, 559-571.—This is a 
critique of the influence of culture on personality as 
set forth by Kroeber and Richardson in Three 
centuries of women’s dress fashions, a quantitative 
analysts. Their assumptions and conclusions are 
criticized.— K. B. Breland (Minnesota). 


288. Watson, D. L. On the nature of mental and 
social organization; a discussion of “selecting 
mechanism” as a concept for the social sciences. 
Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 375-391.—In discussing the 
nature of mental and social organization the author 
maintains that ‘‘one should apply to the scrutiny 
of social organization the realization that selecting 
mechanism is at the kernel of the process which 
creates and maintains stable biologic forms.’’ The 
author develops his discussion of this concept of 
selecting mechanism under the topical headings of: 
sifting and sorting in biological organization, social 
selecting mechanisms, selection as the key to mental 
organization, some implications for psychiatry, 
selecting operations in scientific investigation, the 
role of isomorphism in organization, on the origin 
of selecting mechanisms, and the chain of psycho- 
social selectors. He concludes that the utilization 
of the concept of selecting mechanism will provide 
a means of apprehending the relation of one stage of 
organization of the world to the next, since the 
persistence in time of any unit of structure selec- 
tively decrees the fate of matter and energy at the 
succeeding stage with a certain identifiable and 
consistent automatism, which thus constitutes a 
selecting mechanism. A 20-item footnote bibliog- 
raphy is given.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

289. Wheeler, R. H. International vs. civil wars 
in relation to world climatic fluctuations since 600 
B.C. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 708.—Abstract. 

290. Wiggam, A. E. Do brains and character 
go together? Sch. & Soc., 1941, 54, 261-265.—The 
author reviews Terman’s study of gifted children, 
Maller’s study of 5th grade children in New York, 
and the work of May and Hartshorne, all of which 
together with 300 other studies show that intelligence 
is associated with moral character. Therefore any- 
thing which improves intelligence, be it inheritance, 
education, or environment, will improve individual 
and social morality. The psychologist can find 
potentially bad children in advance, and society 
should develop educational techniques, emotional 
goals, and environmental supports which will in- 
sure character building. —M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 
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291. Williams, F. E. Group sentiment and 
primitive justice. Amer. Anthrop., 1941, 43, 523- 
539.—Crime among the Kutubu of Papua is not a 
moral matter to be handled by a social agency. 
Rather it is a civil affair between two individuals, 
one of whom has infringed the rights of another. 
Such infringement is less apt to occur where members 
of the same group are concerned because of group 
sentiments. Most infringements of rights involve a 
member of a group where identifications are not 
strong between the offender and the group offended. 
Once the offense has occurred, group sentiments 
make the offense against an individual an offense 
against the group; as a result settlement of the 
offense becomes the affair of the group. Settlement 
may occur through an intermediary who demands 
restitution, or on its own, the offended group may be 
satisfied by vengeance or restitution by the offender. 
Restitution is expensive in order to compensate 
not only for property or personal damage but par- 
ticularly for psychic damage—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
(Illinois). 

[See also abstracts 18, 22, 108, 109, 180, 191, 204, 

222, 224, 376. | 
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292. Banay, R.S. Study of a murder for revenge. 
J. crim. Psychopath., 1941, 3, 1-10.—Even the most 
obvious sort of crime may sometimes disclose a 
cepth and profundity unsuspected by the casual 
observer. To illustrate this point the author de- 
scribes a crime which was officially recorded as a 
simple case of murder for revenge. A careful study 
and analysis of the murderer revealed, however, that 
he had never reached the stage of normal hetero- 
sexuality. His victim had occupied the role of 
mother surrogate for him for several years, and the 
desire to kill her—commit suicide symbolically— 
arose after he discovered that she had been carrying 
on an illicit love affair—A. Chapants (Yale). 

293. Child Guidance Council Staff. Juvenile 
delinquency and the war; a critical survey of current 
comments. Ment. [Hith, Lond., 1941, 2, 66-74.— 
Following 1937, there was a decrease in juvenile 
delinquency, which was succeeded on the outbreak 
of war by a sudden leap upward. Available records 
do not yield an adequate indication of the relative 
contribution of such influences as war conditions, 
mental deficiency, or poverty to this increase. 
Remedial measures include youth service-squads to 
occupy out-of-school hours, guidance clinics, panels 
of experienced teachers, foster homes, and com- 
mitment to resident child clinics or ‘approved 
schools."’ In certain quarters, there is a tendency to 
use repressive punishment, such as public birching. 
—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment Service). 

294. Curran, F. J., & Deibel, A. A statistical 
study of adolescent delinquents in Bellevue Hos- 
pital. J. crim. Psychopath., 1941, 3, 32-40.—This 
paper presents statistical data on 1626 first admis- 
sions to the Adolescent Ward of Bellevue Hospital 
during the first 3 years of the ward’s existence (1937- 
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1940). The data are grouped under the following 
headings: age, color, religion, intellectual status, 
mode of admission, type of delinquency, economic 
and family status, diagnosis, and disposition.—A. 
Chapanis (Yale). 

295. Endacott, J. L. The results of 100 male 
juvenile delinquents on the Rorschach Ink Blot 
Test. J. crim. Psychopath., 1941, 3, 41-50.—Ror- 
schach norms are presented and compared with the 
studies by Behn-Eschenburg, Hertz (see IX: 4245), 
Loosli-Usteri (see IV: 1841), and Lépfe (see I: 1022) 
on groups of normal children of approximately the 
same age (10-13 years). ‘Considering the total 
pattern of Rorschach responses given by the de- 
linquents, it would seem to indicate a marked tend- 
ency for inhibition of the function of all segments of 
the personality while at the same time retaining good 
intellectual control and an almost pedantic regard 
for form. These are marks of a rigid, ‘stiff geared’ 
sort of personality that has been created to withstand 
strong pressure and frustration. A possible hint 
as to the nature of some of the forces that created 
these personalities is given in the meager economic 
and social data at the beginning of this paper.’’—A. 
Chapanis (Yale). 

296. Gemelli, A. Lo studio del reato come mezzo 
di indagine nella valutazione del delinquente. (The 
study of crime as a means of inquiry in the evalua- 
tion of the delinquent.) Jus, Milano, 1940, 1, No. 2. 
Pp. 38.—The psychological investigation of the 
crime can be carried on only in connection with the 
analysis of the criminal’s personality and his social 
environment. The development of the individual 
behavior brings light on the relation between drives 
and actions and explains the genesis of the criminal 
act. The psychologist collaborates with the anthro- 
pologist, sociologist, and endocrinologist in this 
analysis. His specific task is to find out the dynamic 
connection of the various factors of human person- 
ality. His contribution enables the jurist to elabo- 
rate his interpretation and classification on the basis 
of concrete data.—R. Calabrest (New York City). 

297. Hulett, A.G. Malingering; a study. Muli. 
Surg., 1941, 89, 129-139.—Although malingering 
constitutes only a small percentage of cases of 
disability, it is a most difficult problem, both to 
detect it and to identify the actual distress. It is of 
course not confined to military life, and it also in- 
cludes feigning health in order to gain advantage. 
Everyone has utilized both the negative and positive 
sides to some degree at some time. Hulett reviews 
both aspects as encountered in World War I, not 
only self-inflicted mutilations, simulated defects 
and symptoms, and protracted convalescence, but 
also drug taking and deliberately acquiring infec- 
tions. Hysteria is the most difficult condition to 
eliminate. One must beware of too hasty diagnosis, 
as the supposed malingerer may be an incipient 
psychotic.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

298. Sellin, T. The criminality of youth. Phil- 
adelphia: American Law Institute, 1940. Pp. 116. 
$1.50.—This publication is a condensation of the 

















reports of the author to the Criminal Justice—Youth 
Committee of the American Law Institute. It con- 
tains extensive statistical data gathered from many 
sources and supports the conclusions that: ‘‘(1) the 
likelihood of a person's becoming a second offender 
is many times greater than that of his becoming a 
first offender; (2) the probability of a person’s 
committing a subsequent crime increases with each 
new conviction; (3) juvenile delinquents in consider- 
able number commit new offenses during the youth 
period; (4) youths dominate in serious offenses 
against property—in turn the vast majority of all 
serious crimes—that appear to be more habit-forming 
than other forms of common criminal conduct; (5) 
the proportion of first offenders is extraordinarily 
high in the youth group compared with later age 
groups. . . . There is every reason to assume that a 
person who begins his delinquency in youth or who 
continues his career as juvenile delinquent into the 
youth period, is much more exposed to the hazard 
of recidivism than are those who begin their criminal 
careers late in life. If this conclusion is sound, 
adequate treatment measures for the youth group 
are needed, and if they can be made successful the 
offense rates of later age groups should in the course 
of time show considerable declines.”"—A. Chapanis 
(Yale). 

299. Wertham, F. Dark legend; a study in 
murder. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1941. Pp. 270. $2.75.—The author, in non-tech- 
nical language, presents a systematic psychiatric 
analysis of the life situation, the personality de- 
velopment, and the motivational forces that led to 
matricide by a 17 year old boy. The diagnosis 
offered is catathymic crisis, ‘‘a circumscribed mental 
disorder, psychologically determined, non-heredi- 
tary, without physical manifestations, and not 
necessarily occurring in a psychopathic constitution. 
Its central manifestation consists in the develop- 
ment of the idea that a violent act—against another 
person or against oneself—is the only solution to a 
profound emotional conflict whose real nature 
remains below the threshold of the consciousness of 
the patient."” The author divides the catathymic 
crisis into 5 distinct stages: (1) initial thinking dis- 
order; (2) crystallization of plan; (3) extreme tension 
culminating in the violent crisis; (4) superficial 
normality; (5) insight and recovery. An appendix 
of notes and references, a bibliography, and an 
index are given.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

300. Wile, I. S. Sex offenders and sex offenses: 
classification and treatment. J. crim. Psychopath., 
1941, 3, 11-31.—The determination of what consti- 
tutes a sexual offense is a difficult matter because 
sex is universal and biological in nature, and further, 
because social standards regarding acceptable sex 
behavior are continually changing. A better under- 
standing of the sex offender is also hampered by the 
lack of large-scale studies on the various forms of 
normal sex behavior. A large number of unanswered 
questions relating to this problem are posed by the 
author. Several systems for classifying sex offenses 
(those of Alexander, Branham, Meyerson, and 
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Davidoff) are presented briefly, and the author 
proposes his own classification which considers the 
offender from several frames of reference. The 
article concludes with some general remarks on the 
treatment for the various sex offenses.—A. Chapanis 
(Yale). 

[See also abstract 364. ] 
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301. Adams, J. C. Psychiatry in aviation. Nav. 
med. Bull., Wash., 1941, 39, No. 4, 514-519.—Success 
or failure in a flying career is dependent upon not 
only genuine interest in aviation and a determination 
to fly but such psychological factors as: ability to 
coordinate, reaction time, persistence, tenacity, 
confidence, judgment, intelligence, and originality, 
to mention a few. The Navy is now supplementing 
the psychiatric with the vocational psychological 
approach. Self-administered questionnaires will be 
used, which will be scored by a machine. They are 
directed toward providing (1) a vocational interest 
pattern of the individual, (2) a biographical inven- 
tory, and (3) a personality appraisal. The final 
scores will be correlated against performance under 
flight instruction.—J. E. Zerga (U. S. Employment 
Service). 

302. Adler, A. The psychology of repeated acci- 
dents in industry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1941, 98, 
99-101.—100 European and 30 American workers 
were studied. The 2 groups were, in the main, 
quite similar. Certain recurring features were 
found, on the basis of which the cases were divided 
into 8 groups characterized as follows: revengeful 
attitude, unlucky, longing to be pampered, over- 
ambitious, over-fearful, alcoholic, feebleminded, and 
organic diseases.— R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

303. Aronson, A. H. Service rating plans. 
Publ. Person. Rev., 1941, 2, 298-305.—Rating plans 
are classified, discussed, and evaluated, and factors 
contributing to a successful service rating system 
are treated.— K. B. Breland (Minnesota). 

304. Bingham, W. V. D., & Moore, B. V. How 
to interview. (3rd rev. ed.) New York: Harper, 
1941. Pp. 263. $3.00.—In comparison with the 2nd 
edition (see IX: 357) the following have been added: 
a description of the oral examination methods used 
by civil service agencies, suggestions for gathering 
pertinent information about and from students, how 
to gather and use information from employees, the 
types of information that may be gathered by the 
vocational counsellor in the interview, learning how 
to interview, and extended information on training 
interviewers. The 13 chapters of the 2nd edition 
have been extended to 15, and the 225 pages to 256, 
with the promise that the 39 page bibliography of the 
2nd edition will shortly be released in enlarged form 
and will include the pertinent publications of the 
past 7 years.—H. Moore (Business Research Corpor- 
ation). 

305. Carlson, W. A. Intelligence testing of flying 
cadet applicants; a report on psychometric measure- 
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ment. J. Aviat. Med., 1941, 12, 226-229.—A short 
paper and pencil intelligence test was administered 
to 500 flying cadet applicants. A wide range of 
scores and a definite relation between the scores 
made and the amount of schooling that the applicants 
had were found. Of the 20% falling below a critical 
score none completed the basic training course.— 
C. Pfaffmann (Brown). 


306. Cozad, L. H. The use of performance tests 
by the Los Angeles City Civil Service Commission. 
Publ. Person. Rev., 1941, 2, 281-289.—A description 
is presented of the methods used in devising per- 
formance tests and the rating scales employed in 
conjunction with them. Refined rating methods 
yield coefficients of reliability between raters as high 
as r = .98, PE = .005. Correlations between writ- 
ten and performance tests for 28 jobs are listed. 
These range from —.30 to +.77. In general the 
performance test as employed here has proved to bea 
valuable and popular method of selecting public 
personnel.— K. B. Breland (Minnesota). 


307. DeSilva, H. R. Results from speed studies 
in Connecticut and South Carolina. Proc. Highw. 
Res. Bd, Wash., 1940, 702—706.—A survey of traffic 
on main rural highways reveals that higher speeds 
are maintained by (1) drivers whose trip distances 
are greater, and (2) drivers whose vehicles are 
newer. Less significant factors affecting speed are 
(3) driving experience, (4) presence of passengers in 
the vehicle, and (5) age of the driver.—L. A. Riggs 
(Brown). 

308. Dorcus, R. M., & Leeds, J. The relation 
between subjective estimates of quality of certain 
food products and the cost of such products. Psychol. 
Bull., 1941, 38, 696.—Abstract. 


309. Gray, J. S., & others. 
a textbook in applied psychology. New York: 
American Book, 1941. Pp. xii + 663. $3.25.— 
This book is designed to fill the need of an introduc- 
tory course in applied psychology. Each chapter 
covers a field in which a significant amount of 
research has been done, and is written by a specialist 
in the particular field. Topics include the use of 
psychology in everyday life, in clinical practice, in 
student personnel work, in home life, in education, 
in industry, in business, in law and criminology, in 
medicine, in influencing other people, and in social 
reform. Study questions and further suggested 
readings are provided for the various chapters, and 
author and subject indices are given for the book as 
a whole.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

310. Grow, M. C., & Armstrong, H. G. Fit to fly. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1941. Pp. xxii + 387. 
$2.50.—This is a medical handbook written for the 
aviator. There is an introductory chapter giving the 
history of aviation medicine followed by general 
medical discussion not especially restricted to avia- 
tion. This includes influenza, tuberculosis, veneral 
disease, mental hygiene, etc. Then the various 
items included on the medical examination for pilots 
are described and discussed. The next chapters deal 
with the special problems and physiology of flight, 
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oxygen need, aeroneurosis, etc. There is a final 
chapter on tropical diseases because much of our 
aviation operates in tropical climates.—C. Pfaffmann 
(Brown). 

311. Hammond, H. F. Report of Committee on 
Safe Approach Speeds at Intersections. Proc. 
Highw. Res. Bd, Wash., 1940, 653-672.—The cur- 
rent confusion about the concept of the safe ap- 
proach speed limits the usefulness of data based upon 
a questionnaire survey of state and city traffic 
engineers. A field project undertaken by the com- 
mittee analyzes the factors which determine a given 
safe approach speed in relation to approach speeds 
measured at 3 typical intersections —L. A. Riggs 
(Brown). 

312. Lock, D. R. Aviation medicine. Canad. J. 
med. Technol., 1941, 3, 146-150.—In selecting men 
physically capable of withstanding decreased at- 
mospheric pressure and low temperature, the RCAF 
employs decompression and refrigeration chambers. 
In a code transcription test, an astonishing drop in 
accuracy occurs after 10 min. at the 17,000 foot level 
(without supplemental oxygen) as compared: with 
scores at the 5,000 ft. level; but few men admit 
feeling a change. In addition, the electroencephalo- 
gram is employed, leads being taken from motor and 
occipital centers. An unusual clumping or spreading 
of frequencies is taken as indicating instability of 
function. EEG records for the various men are 
being categorized and will be checked against subse- 
quent progress as pilots. Maintenance problems, 
including work with visual acuity and dark adapta- 
tion, are also handled.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employ- 
ment Service). 

313. Logan, H. L. Specification points of bright- 
ness. IJilum. Engng, N. Y., 1939, 34, 881-906.— 
The author investigates the brightness patterns 
which occur in various natural out-of-door situations 
and selects certain of their common aspects. The 
eye, through evolutionary development, has adapted 
to these common characteristics of brightness dis- 
tribution. An attempt is made to apply these 
patterns to artificial lighting situations.—G. W. Knox 
(Chicago). 

314. Myers, R. W. Light transition louvers for 
high-speed vehicular tunnels. Ji//um. Engng, N. Y., 
1938, 34, 621-626.—The relationships between 
brightness, the rates of pupil dilation and constric- 
tion, the rates of light and dark adaptation, and the 
various rates at which motorists enter and exit 
from tunnels is studied in reference to optimum 
retinal activity, optimum visibility, and optimum 
motor response. From the results, a practical appli- 
cation is made by the installation of overhead louvers, 
consisting of vertical and inclined metal strips, which 
reduce the brightness gradient at the entrance of the 
tunnel. The “blind effect’’ experienced upon enter- 
ing and making exit is thereby reduced.—G. W. Knox 
(Chicago). 

315. Pockrass, J. H. Rating training and experi- 
ence in merit system selection. Publ. Person. Rev., 
1941, 2, 211-222.—This is a discussion of the prob- 
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lems involved in rating training and experience of 
prospective employees. A graphic rating scale is 
described in which types of training and experience 
are categorized and weighted according to their 
estimated relevance and value as prerequisites for a 
given position. By this refinement of rating tech- 
nique greater objectivity is sought, but further 
research is essential to the establishment of valid 
weights and patterns.— K. B. Breland (Minnesota). 


316. Sharp, H. M., & Crouch,C.L. The influence 
of general lighting on machine shop tasks. Iilum. 
Engng, N. Y., 1939, 34, 271-296.—9 commonly 
used systems of lighting were compared in regard 
to their effect upon the performance of machine shop 
tasks. The various tasks were analyzed into their 
component skills, and the effect of each lighting 
system was further studied in relation to each com- 
ponent. Special consideration is given to the effects 
of the quality of the light, reflected light from sur- 
rounding objects, brightness contrast, glare, and 
light which travels directly from the light source to 
the eye —G. W. Knox (Chicago). 

317. Sherbaum, E. R. Reducing night accidents 
in New Jersey with highway lighting. Jilum. 
Engng, N. Y., 1939, 34, 188-199.—A number of 
“accident laboratories’’ were set up along the high- 
ways of New Jersey to compare the frequency of 
accidents before and after the setting up of various 
lighting facilities. The results showed a significant 
decrease in the frequency of accidents resulting from 
the change in the visual environment.—G. W. Knox 
(Chicago). 

318. Simpson, R. E. The community pays and 
saves with good street lighting. Jilum. Engng, 
N. Y., 1939, 34, 441-445.—Accident data were 
collected in Hartford, Connecticut, for 1 year, cover- 
ing 10 miles of street traffic before and after street 
lighting in this region. For analysis, the data were 
classified according to the time of day of the occur- 
rence. Accidents were reduced 50% during the night. 
A daytime reduction of 6.6% was accredited to the 
operation of other variables.—G. W. Knox (Chicago). 


319. Rioch, D. M., & Jacobsen, C. F. Con- 
sideration of the registrant as a person by members 
of the local boards. Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 331-336.— 
Detailed discussion with specific illustrative sugges- 
tions for procedure is given of the problem of selec- 
tion of registrants for military service by draft 
boards. Particularly helpful is the basing of ap- 
praisals by the examiner upon everyday experience 
and judgment, with consideration of school, work, 
and medical records; social history and attitudes; 
and behavioral manifestations suggestive of per- 
sonality maladjustments—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

_ $20. Van Riper, P., Jr. Personnel administration 
in the United States Army. Publ. Person. Rev., 


1941, 2, 199-210.—The author discusses the general 
Organization of the army with special reference 
to predominantly personnel administrative units. 
Methods of procurement, classification (including 
interviewing and testing), assignment, transfer and 
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replacement, promotion, pay, separation and retire- 
ment as currently practised with both enlisted and 
selective service men are treated.— K. B. Breland 
(Minnesota). 


321. Walker, W. P. Effects of highway lighting 
on driver behavior. Proc., Highw. Res. Bd, Wash., 
1940, 511-522.—One mile of a highly hazardous 
section of road was studied. Data were based on 
the frequency of passing and the transverse distance 
of vehicles from the edge of the road. During day- 
time, 57.7% of opportunities for passing were 
utilized; at night, with highway lighted, 55.6%; 
with highway unlighted, 38.5%. During daytime 
and also with highway lighted at night the average 
distance from right wheel to edge of pavement was 
3.3 ft.; with highway unlighted, 3.8 ft. Hence it is 
tentatively concluded that driver behavior is similar 
for conditions of daytime and nighttime with the 
highway lighted.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

322. Wolff, J. L. Employe morale: warnings and 
hints. Advanc. Management, 1941, 6, 104-107.—2 
factors that are potent in undermining morale are 
discussed: employe handbooks and_ supervisors’ 
inconsiderateness. From a department store hand- 
book and from observations in different departments 
of factories, illustrations are given of announced 
rules and overt acts that will inevitably destroy 
morale and create mistrust and disloyalty.—H. 
Moore (Business Research Corporation). 


[See also abstracts 17, 188, 210, 218, 233. ] 
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323. Arnold, D. L. Spelling lessons and ability to 
spell. Elem. Sch. J., 1941, 42, 35-40.—Investigation 
of .pupils in grades III-VI shows that teaching a 
particular set of words in a particular semester does 
not aid the growth of pupils’ ability to spell those 
words. Each word, whether taught or not, has a 
general curve of mastery; ‘“‘teaching tends merely to 
disturb, but not seriously to change, the general 
growth curve.’’—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

324. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Die Charakter- 
priifung der Berufsanwirter. (Character testing of 
prospective employees.) Beitr. Charak.-u. Persdn- 
Forsch., 1941, Heft. 3. Pp. 200. Frs. 10.—The 
author proposes a new technique for measuring 
character traits considered essential in giving sound 
vocational guidance and in making adequate voca- 
tional selection. The test emphasizes interests and 
is in 4 parts: lists of 430 titles of books of general 
interest and 290 vocational books, from each of 
which the subject is to select the 10 which interest 
him most; 190 proverbs from which the 10 favorites 
are to be chosen; and a preference test of 152 items 
dealing with activities, hobbies, and interests of a 
general nature.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

325. Boutillier, J. W. Some fallacies in remedial 
reading programs. Engl. J., 1941, 30, 581-584.— 
Remedial reading is desirable for those who need it, 
but there are 4 fallacies which may interfere with the 
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effectiveness of the program: the assumption that 
overcoming visual handicaps will overcome a dislike 
of reading; the assumption that poor school work is an 
indication of a reading disability; the assumption that 
poor reading ability is a corollary of low intelligence; 
the assumption that teaching a child to read will make 
him a good student.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 


326. Bridges, L.H. Speed versus comprehension 
in elementary reading. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 
315-—320.—4th-6th grade pupils in an elementary 
school were given the Iowa silent reading test and 
the Pintner non-language test, and were divided into 
3 equated groups. Group ! was told to read an 
exercise book as fast as possible, group 2 was merely 
told to read (without further instructions), and group 
3 was told to read for understanding or comprehen- 
sion. Daily tests were given, and after 40 working 
days the 2nd form of the Iowa test was administered. 
The control group made a median gain of 2-3 
months in comprehension and 2 years in speed, the 
latter gain being partly due to practice effect on the 
test. The speed group showed a median loss of 4 
month in comprehension and a gain of 1 year 4 
months in speed. The comprehension group showed 
a median gain of 6 months in comprehension and 2 
years 7 months in speed. Analysis of subgroups 
showed that 4A and 5B grade members of the com- 
prehension and control groups gained more in speed 
and comprehension than the speed group, but 
members of grades 5A, 6B, and 6A in the speed 
group showed greater gains in both measures than 
the other groups. Thus emphasis on speed tended 
to decrease reading growth at lower levels but not at 
higher ones. The reasons for this are not known.— 
J. W. Macmillan (Maryland). 


327. Butts, R. F. Education of the gifted at the 
college level. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1941, 43, 35-48.—At 
its meeting held in honor of Leta S. Hollingworth at 
Columbia University, in December, 1940, the Con- 
ference on Education for the Gifted defined gifted- 
ness to include those who have special abilities in 
non-verbal as well as verbal areas, and favored ex- 
tending college education to those gifted in any field. 
Social giftedness was emphasized. The conference 
was against educational segregation for potential 
leaders as being against the best interests of democ- 
racy. It favored a guided and more flexible curri- 
culum, but reached no decision as to whether the 
curriculum should be selected by the student or the 
faculty. There was some agreement that financial 
assistance should be based on giftedness (broadly 
defined) rather than need.—L. Birdsall (Coll. Ent. 
Exam. Board). 


328. Darley, J. G. Clinical aspects and interpre- 
tation of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. New 
York: Psychological Corporation, 1941. Pp. 72. 
$1.00.—The author shows how information ob- 


tained from the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
can be utilized in diagnosing the individual student. 
The author’s clinical experience with this blank 
serves as the foundation for this discussion. Chapter 
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1 is devoted to a general discussion of the Strong 
blank and includes a summary of relevant research. 
Various procedures for analyzing and interpreting 
the scores are suggested in Chapters 2 through 5. 
In this connection the interest patterns of 1000 
male students are presented, and the relationship 
between the Strong score and the vocational choice 
of the students is discussed. Illustrative material 
demonstrates how scores can be integrated with data 
on ability, achievements, and personality. Chapters 
6 through 8 “include discussions of the theoretical 
and research problems that grow out of the clinical 
efforts to understand occupational interests as mo- 
tivational and personality manifestations.’’— L. 
Long (City College, New York). 


329. Drag, F. L. The gifted child: a report of 
practices in California cities. Calif. J. elem. Educ., 
1941, 10, 8-28.—This report discusses the possibili- 
ties and problems in the identification and handling 
of the gifted child, and summarizes the practices in 
20 California cities. 15 cities provide an enriched 
curriculum; 2 provide homogeneous grouping and a 
special curriculum; 3 make no special provision 
other than more required reference reading and 
higher standards of work.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


330. Duffy, W. R. Speech therapy in the class- 
room. Cath. Schs J., 1941, 41, 257—259.—The 
author describes various forms of speech problems, 
discusses some of the basic causes for speech diffi- 
culties, and relates the problem to the total person- 
ality. The teacher cannot deal with speech difficul- 
ties which are associated with physical defects, 
behavior problems, or emotional disturbance, nor 
with faulty habits which require intensive and skilled 
therapy; but she should be able to recognize these 
types of defects, and be able to refer them to the 
proper specialist—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

331. Gerberich, J. R. Factors related to the 
college achievement of high-aptitude students who 
fail of expectation and low-aptitude students who 
exceed expectation. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 
253—265.—Freshmen at the University of Arkansas 
from 1929-1931 were the subjects of this investiga- 
tion. Questionnaires were sent to all those whose 


first-semester scholarship and scholastic aptitude 7 


test scores varied more than one standard deviation 


from the mean scores in opposite directions, and to 7 


controls composed of students matched with the 
groups mentioned for aptitude test scores but who 
had average scholarship grades for their ability 
groups. The questionnaires consisted of items 
relating to (1) study habits, extracurricular activi- 
ties, etc. and (2) to number of hours spent in different 
activities. A high percentage of responses was ob- 
tained, 188 students comprising the final group. 
Most of the differences between responses of high 
aptitude-low scholarship students and low aptitude- 


high scholarship students are not significant, but | 


low scholarship students tend to take part in more 
extracurricular activities, have more difficulty with 
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class work, and spend less time on study and more on 
outside activities than high scholarship students. 
A follow-up study shows that those of initially high 
scholarship tend to maintain their relative position. 
Implications of the findings are discussed.—J. W. 
Macmillan (Maryland). 

332. Germane, C. E., & Germane, E.G. Person- 
nel work in high school; a program for the guidance 
of youth—educational, social, and vocational. New 
York: Silver Burdett, 1941. Pp. xv + 599. $4.00. 
—In this illustrated book the results of 5 years 
experimentation in many high schools are reported in 
an attempt to formulate a basis for a personnel 
program in high schools which will be of service to 
administrators, counsellors, teachers-in-service, and 
those responsible for the training of prospective 
teachers. The authors emphasize the importance of 
the classroom teacher and homeroom sponsors in a 
program concerned with the discovery of each 
student’s aptitudes and needs and the development 
of these assets by means of an enriched curriculum, 
individual counselling with clinical procedures, and 
group guidance. Each chapter includes abstracts 
of appropriate reading references. Samples of ad- 


justment questionnaires, interest inventories, sched- 
ules, and various tests useful for guidance are given 
and discussed along with citations from case illustra- 
tions which supplement viewpoints on the theory 
and practices of adequate personnel work.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


333. Gibson, C. D. Prevention of tensions caused 


by inadequacies of the school plant. Calif. J. elem. 
Educ., 1941, 10, 56-60.—A discussion of the relation 
of lighting, space, and acoustics to nervous habits 
and tensions.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


334. Goebel, E. J. Guidance in the classroom. 
Cath. Schs J., 1941, 41, 260.—The large number of 
maladjusted children, high-school drop-outs, and the 
mortality of college freshmen, all indicate a pressing 
need for guidance. Guidance is a classroom func- 
tion, which, if carefully and scientifically approached, 
lightens the burden of teaching and more effectively 
meets the needs of each child.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

335. Green, E.B. Students’ appraisal of a college 
course. J. higher Educ., 1941, 7, 365—370.—A ques- 
tionnaire was employed to secure an appraisal of the 
various aspects of a course in mental measurement, 
and also to evaluate the method of appraisal for 
questionnaires. 2 groups of students, 76 and 54, 
taking the course the first and second semesters 
answered the questionnaire which was rather exten- 
sive, required about 20 minutes, and offered op- 
portunity for ciriticisms. The 2 groups were nearly 
equal in age, sex, progress through the university, 
and fields of concentration but differed greatly in 
that the first group was superior in scholastic credit- 
hour ratios and mental-test scores. Realizing that 
the second group was inferior, the instructor stressed 
the clarity of his lectures and explanations. In spite 
of this, the inferior group showed a very marked 
contrast in ratings of the course content, discussion, 
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examination, and revealed a very wide range of 
difference except in matters relating to library use 
and contacts outside of the class. The results 
show need of evaluating such studies in the light of 
the ability of the students and also the requirements 
of the course. The study also shows the difficulty of 
adjusting a course to the needs of students when, 
for various reasons, the standards of instruction 
performance are held to a set minimum.—R. A. 
Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


336. Hayes, S. P. Contributions to a psychology 
of blindness. New York: American Foundation for 
the Blind, 1941. Pp. viii + 296. $2.50.—This 
volume covers the major contributions of the author 
during the last 20 years to the psychology of blind- 
ness in general and to mental and educational 
measurements for the blind in particular. Indi- 
vidual chapters have been brought up-to-date when 
necessary. Part I discusses such problems as sensory 
compensation, facial vision, memory. Part II 
covers the history of the testing movement with the 
blind, gives practical hints to testers, discusses 
results of testing programs, gives directions for 
administering various tests. There are _ bibliog- 
raphies for 7 chapters. The final chapter, evaluative 
in character, lists various adapted achievement 
tests. Appendices contain chronological bibliog- 
raphies pertaining to achievement and intelligence 
measurements in schools for the blind.—K. E. 
Maxfield (New York City). 

337. Heider, F.. & Heider,G. M. Comparison of 
sentence structure of deaf and hearing children. 
Volta Rev., 1941, 43, 357-360; 536-540; 599-604.— 
Original compositions, based upon the story told in 
a movie short, were obtained from 301 deaf and 817 
hearing children of comparative ages. The compo- 
sitions were analyzed (1) quantitatively, to show 
length, number of sentences, clauses, and frequency 
of use of different grammatical structures, and (2) 
qualitatively, to show the usage of different gram- 
matical forms. The compositions of deaf children 
were equal in length to those of the hearing children. 
Deaf children, however, were inclined to use short, 
simple sentences with fewer words and fewer sub- 
ordinate clauses. Analysis of the use of simple 
verbs indicated that deaf children use a higher per- 
centage in the main clauses. No differences were 
found between the two groups in the use of infinite 
verbs and prepositional phrases. Differences in the 
use of types of subordinate clauses and connectives 
are analyzed and discussed. The authors discuss 
the significance of the differences in language struc- 
ture among the two groups and suggest causes for 
these differences.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

338. Hiskey, M.S. A nonverbal test of learning 
aptitude for young deaf children. Psychol. Bull., 
1941, 38, 712.—Abstract. 

339. Hungerford, R. H. The Detroit plan for the 
occupational education of the mentally retarded. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 46, 102-108.—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 
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340. Hurd, A. W. A study guide and textbook in 
educational psychology. Minneapolis: Burgess, 
1941. Pp. 88. $1.50.—An attempt has been made 
in this book ‘“‘to apply the principles of educational 
psychology, as enunciated in current text-books, 
to the college course in educational psychology 
itself." The unit-problem-project method is the 
integrating concept. The book is primarily a guide 
to the first course, but attempts to give a textual 
background as well. The introductory chapter, 
gives an overview of the whole course, while the 7 
units of instruction (a survey of topics, textbooks, 
and periodicals in educational psychology; learning 
as growth and development in personality and 
behavior; kinds of learning; factors which condition 
learning; organized learning in school; evaluation of 
learning; philosophies of learning) amplify 7 aspects 
of the psychology of learning. The bibliography 
lists 43 references; there are 20 pages of test exer- 
cises.—S. B. Sells (Brooklyn). 

341. Janney, J. E. Some social and emotional 
factors relating to the “‘cutting” of collegiate require- 
ments. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 710.—Abstract. 

342. Jardine, A., & others. Twenty-eighth an- 
nual conference on educational measurements. 
Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1941, 17, No. 3. Pp. 42. 
—This bulletin contains the following papers: 
‘‘Measurement in guidance at Evansville’ by A. 
Jardine; ‘‘Measurement in guidance’ by M. S. 
Lewis; ‘‘Measurement in guidance at Fort Wayne”’ 
by L. Brumbaugh; ‘Scholarship testing’’ by F. R. 
Elliott; “Personnel problems in city school ad- 
ministration” by G. D. Strayer.—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 

343. Johnson, H. M. Analysis of Bernreuter’s 
inventory as a predictor of success in certain voca- 
tions: a problem in scientific method. Psychol. 
Bull., 1941, 38, 694.—Abstract. 

344. Kelley, I. B., & Perkins, K. J. Further 
studies in attitudes, series IV. An investigation of 
teachers’ knowledge of and attitudes toward child 
and adolescent behavior in everyday school situa- 
tions. Stud. higher Educ., Purdue Univ., 1941, 
No. 42. Pp. 101.—This article with a forword by 
H. H. Remmers reports the construction and evalua- 
tion of an inventory for measuring teachers’ knowl- 
edge of the age characteristics, the needs and in- 
terests, the incipient maladjustments, the motivation 
of behavior, and the personality problems of children 
of elementary- and high-school ages. A trial form 
composed of 268 items was evaluated by 10 judges 
and applied to 84 teachers. A revised inventory 
composed of 2 forms of 75 items each was adminis- 
tered to 846 teachers from 20 schools. Means and 
standard deviations were computed for the scores 
of teachers grouped according to school, age, years 
of experience, subjects taught, years of training, 
recency of training, number of courses in psychology 
and education, sex, and marital status. These 
results are summarized in tables. Reliability and 
validity data are presented. The authors conclude 
that “additional training, recency of training, and 
specialized courses in psychology are determining 
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factors in helping teachers understand the problems 
of their pupils.’’ A bibliography and copies of the 
materials used are appended.—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 

345. Lavos, G. Problems in psychological testing 
of the handicapped. J. except. Child., 1941, 8, 4-8.— 
Instruments that are reasonably satisfactory in 
diagnosing the typical individual may fail notably 
in presenting a fair picture of the handicapped. 
It is difficult to know whether to relate the scores of a 
handicapped person to the average norm or to 
build a new norm for the handicapped. Deficiencies 
of sensory avenues of impression may place test 
items quite outside their potentialities. Social and 
environmental experiences are frequently so limited 
as to interfere seriously with their test performances. 
The time element obviously involves an injustice. 
Emotional difficulties are much more likely to enter 
the picture. Psychographs are next to worthless.— 
L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 

346. Lazar, M. Individualization of instruction 
in reading. Educ. Res. Bull., N. Y. C., 1941, No. 1. 
Pp. vi + 42.—Out of many years of investigation 
in New York City schools has emerged this conclu- 
sion: ‘‘Reading failure has such multiple causes and 
such wide-reaching consequences that the individual- 
ization of reading instruction has become impera- 
tive.’’ Individualized instruction in the schools 
has been attempted. For successful teaching of 
reading a flexible plan of classroom grouping is es- 
sential, but grouping of a sort which ts ‘‘carried out 
in the spirit of individualization.’’ The teacher needs 
familiarity with newer trends in the field of reading, 
with the techniques of diagnosis, and with modern 
instructional practices, both remedial and preven- 
tive. 2 concluding sections take up problems of 
supervision and the role of guidance in the reading 
program. Bibliography of 21 titles —S. S. Sargent 
(Barnard). 

347. McAdow, B. Ten years with slow readers. 
Engl. J., 1941, 30, 573-579.—For 10 years the 
author has recorded the books read by slow readers 
in 10th grade English classes and their reaction to 
the books. She presents a list of the 250 best liked 
books, chosen by 400 pupils whose IQ’s ranged from 
75 to 105. Certain trends are noticed, particularly 
the consistency of reaction, and the natural en- 
thusiasm of the slow child in reading material he can 
understand and enjoy.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

348. McCall, W. A., & Crabbs, L. M. Standard 
test lessons in reading for small schools. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 94. $2.65 per pkg. 
of 10; $0.25 per specimen set.—These test lessons 
provide in one booklet 90 selections, each so de- 
veloped as to be suitable for use in all grades from 3 
through 8. Each selection is followed by from 10 to 
12 multiple-choice questions to test comprehension. 
Each pupil scores his own answers and with the 
use of a table finds his G (grade) score, which he 
records on a cumulative record 
McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 
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349, Mones, L. Experimenting with mentally 
retarded pupils in high school. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1941, 46, 89-93.—During the fall of 1938 a group of 
45 retarded pupils entered one of the junior high 
schools in Newark, N. J., in order to profit from 
opportunities for progress in social, vocational, and 
personal growth. Half of the day was spent with a 
homeroom teacher for academic instruction. The 
rest of the day was spent in such regular classes as 
cooking, sewing, printing, art, music, manual 
training, physical education, etc. At the end of the 
year, although reading and arithmetic remained 
below the 6th grade level, these special pupils 
equaled the average 9th grader where contact with 
the regular pupils took place. The experiment 
proved successful—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

350. Norvell, G. W. Wide individual reading 
compared with the traditional plan of studying 
literature. Sch. Rev., 1941, 49, 603-613.—After an 
experimental period of approximately one semester 
devoted to the study of literature, equated groups 
of 10th, 11th, and 12th grade pupils were retested 
on the Thorndike-McCall reading scale for the 
understanding of sentences. The results indicated 
that the experimental procedure featuring extensive 
personal reading is superior to the traditional 
method of uniform, limited, intensive study of 
literature. Comparisons of Regents’ examination 
grades in English offers corroborative evidence. The 
superiority, however, is not as clearly demonstrated 
in the case of weak as in that of superior pupils. 
Reactions of both pupils and teachers are generally 
favorable.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College 
for Women). 


351. Reed, H. B. The place of the Bernreuter 
personality, Stenquist mechanical aptitude, and 
Thurstone vocational interest tests in college en- 
trance tests. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 711.—Ab- 
stract. 


352. Robinson, F. P. Diagnostic and remedial 
techniques for effective study. New York: Harper, 
1941. Pp. ix + 317. $2.00.—This book is written 
in the second person and thus addressed directly 
to the college student for his use in a how-to-study 
program. It is a manual designed to assist students 
in learning how to secure the most from their college 
life: in the classroom, in the study hall, and on the 
campus. Specifically the volume is a coordination of 
all the material that has been developed in the con- 
duct of one of the oldest and most successful how-to- 
study programs—that at Ohio State University. 
It is not intended for use as a textbook, but with its 
help and that of a counselor the student has an 
opportunity to study himself, discover what his 
problem areas are, and undertake whatever remedial 
measures may be indicated. Chief emphasis is placed 
on diagnostic tests, which are printed in the book 
together with keys and norms. Part 1 deals with 
study skills, fundamental processes, and background 
information. Part 2 deals with problem areas 
indirectly affecting effective study. A 13-page 
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instructor's manual to accompany the above volume 
is also available-—A. H. MacPhail (Brown). 

353. Robinson, F. P., & Hall, P. Studies of 
higher-level reading abilities. J. educ. Psychol., 
1941, 32, 241-252.—205 students at Ohio State 
University were given 5 reading rate and compre- 
hension tests in the fields of art, geology, fiction, and 
Canadian and Russian history. Intercorrelations 
between rate scores range from .59 (between fiction 
and geology) to .98 (between Canadian and Russian 
history), those between comprehension scores, from 
.17 (between fiction and Canadian history) to .96 
(between Canadian and Russian history). Com- 
parison of rates shows that fast readers adjust their 
rate to the difficulty of the material, while slow 
readers maintain a constant speed at a much slower 
rate regardless of the material. In a study on 
paragraph headings as related to reading rate and 
comprehension students made similar scores on 
headed and unheaded material, indicating that 
students do not take advantage of paragraph head- 
ings in their reading assignments.—/. W. Macmillan 
(Maryland). 

354. Seeds, C. A. What learning experiences are 
likely to prove developmental during later child- 
hood? Calif. J. elem. Educ., 1941, 10, 41-55.— 
Observers recorded a full day’s activities for each 
member of an unselected group of 54 girls and 55 
boys, ranging in age from 8 to 11. All of the ob- 
servers reported that the children engaged in an 
extraordinary amount of strenuous physical activity; 
thrilling dramatic play; construction activities; 
satisfying curiosity by experimentation, reading, 
and asking questions; sharing experiences and 
communicating with each other; and expressing 
esthetically thoughts and feelings. The author 
indicates ways in which the school may take ad- 
vantage of these out-of-school interests and activi- 
ties.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

355. Smith, H. L., & Eaton, M.T. The scholastic 
achievement of athletes at Indiana University. 
Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1941, 17, No. 2. Pp. 16. 
—After a brief review of the reports of other investi- 
gators concerning the scholastic achievement and 
ability of high school and college athletes, the authors 
report an investigation of 279 athletes enrolled at 
Indiana University from 1934 to 1940. The subjects 
included all the men who received official letters in 
baseball, basketball, football, golf, swimming, tennis, 
track, and wrestling. In terms of percentiles on the 
American Council Psychological Examination these 
athletes ranked below university students as a whole, 
the median percentile for athletes being 41. Base- 
ball, basketball, and football players had the lowest 
median percentiles, while the medians for those 
engaging in swimming, golf, track, and tennis were 
above the median for all students. In general, the 
scholastic achievement of athletes was commensur- 
ate with their ability. Subjects who engaged in 2nd 
semester sports did relatively less well in 2nd semes- 
ter studies. ‘‘Probably one of the most significant 
facts that these results show is that the athletes in 
this study were very much like other average stu- 
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dents as far as their scholastic success was con- 
cerned."’"—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


356. Thompson, C. E. Motor and mechanical 
abilities in professional schools. Psychol. Buill., 
1941, 38, 711.—Abstract. 


357. Thornton, G. R. The use of tests of persist- 
ence in the prediction of scholastic achievement. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 266-273.—Previous 
studies have shown correlations in the neighborhood 
of .45 between scholastic achievement and tests of 
persistence. The author finds much lower ones and 
offers an hypothesis to account for the differences: 
The more the test situation approximates the schooi 
situation the higher will be the correlation. Grades 
reflect not only scholastic ability, but persistence, 
emotional adjustment, attitudes, and interests. A 
formula for obtaining an index of scholastic eff- 
ciency is presented, together with one which will 
predict scholastic achievement in a new school or 
college. The latter takes into consideration the 
level of aspiration of the student, his average grades 
in the first school, and his scholastic aptitude test 
scores in both new and old schools.—J. W. Mac- 
millan (Maryland). 

358. Todd, J. E. Social norms and the behavior 
of college students. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1941, 
No. 833. Pp. xi + 190.—A study was made of 
3,167 male students in 103 northeastern preparatory 
and high schools to evaluate attitude and personality 
changes during the transition from high school to 
college. Data was obtained in questionnaire form 
from the secondary school and college officials and 
the students at intervals during the senior year in 
high school and the freshman year in college. 137 
case studies were made, 6 of which are given as 
representing the political, theoretical, economic, 
religious, social, and aesthetic type of student. 
Patterns of social values and behavior which were 
found emphasized the first 3 of the foregoing values 
over the last 3. These patterns relate to the reasons 
for attending college, and tend to persist over the 
period studied. Variances found within the patterns 
over the period are largely attributed to the college 
experience. The author concludes that higher educa- 
tion should be directed towards developing more 
desirable cultural value patterns—L. Birdsall 
(Coll. Ent. Exam. Board). 


359. Triggs, F. O. Remedial reading. J. 
higher Educ., 1941, 7, 371-377.—This is a detailed 
statement of the establishment of a remedial reading 
program at the University of Minnesota. A full 
term was spent on initial problems of testing. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the year approximately 150 
students out of 350 who took the tests received 
voluntary training 4 hour a day, 4 days a week for 6 
weeks. The work stressed general reading habits, 
vocabulary, comprehension, purpose, and methods 
of approach to reading. The purpose was to intro- 
duce individuals to possible techniques and im- 
provement and to initiate a program of training. The 
work will be continued along the line of individual 
study rather than attempt to establish a total 
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student body procedure.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Penn. 
sylvania). 

360. Wile, I. S., & Davis, R. A study of failures 
on the Stanford Binet in relation to behavior and 
school problems. /. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 275- 
284.—Subjects were 100 children aged 5-12 years 
who were referred to the Children’s Health Class of 
Mount Sinai Hospital because of behavior problems. 
Upon examination 75% showed school maladjust- 
ment though 76% had IQ's over 90. Analysis of 
Binet performance showed a relatively large number 
of low basal ages for each MA group. Tests of 
visual and auditory memory, reproduction of de- 
signs, and distinction between left and right were 
most frequently failed, indicating a high percentage 
of children with some confusion in these abilities, 
Koh’s block test results further substantiated these 
findings, as did analysis of school difficulties. 10 
alone is not a significant index of psychological 
development, but the basal age and specific tests 
passed or failed must be considered as well.—J. W. 
Macmillan (Maryland). 


361. Wiley, L. E., & others. The educational 
index. Bull. Res. Activ., Ohio St. Dep. Educ., 1941, 
No. R-6. Pp. 48.—This series of 7 studies is based 
on data derived from the Ohio Every Pupil Tests 
which are administered on a state-wide scale twice 
yearly. In general, the separate papers illustrate 
the application of newly-developed methods for the 
measurement of educational progress of the indi- 
vidual class in relation to the movement of the state 
group as a whole, and offer a broad evaluation of 
curriculum, teacher, and pupil.—R. C. Strassburger 
(St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


[See - abstracts 17, 51, 120, 148, 367, 375, 380, 
398. 
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362. Baxter, B. An experimental analysis of the 
contributions of speed and level in an intelligence 
test. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 32, 285-—296.—The 
Otis SA Test, Higher Form A, was administered to 
100 University of Minnesota sophomores individu- 
ally and scored in 3 ways: (1) number of items cor- 
rect in limited time, defined as power; (2) number of 
items correct in unlimited time, defined as level; (3) 
number of seconds taken to complete the entire test, 
defined as speed. Speed and level vary independ- 
ently, speed contributing 60% and level 40% to 
power. Comparison with honor point ratio, Army 
Alpha, and Minnesota College Aptitude test results 
shows that level contributes 71%, 49%, and 83%, 
respectively, while speed contributes 29%, 51%, and 
17%, the differing relationships of speed and level 
being explained by the nature of the 3 criteria. 
Form B of the Otis test was administered as a group 
test, and similar results were obtained, although level 
score tended to decrease in validity according to 
all 3 criteria. These results imply that individually 
administered tests should be scored for speed and 
level, whereas group tests would not gain in pre- 
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dictive value by such a procedure due to the de- 
creased validity of speed and power scores in the 
group situation.—J. W. Macmillan (Maryland). 


363. Division of Tests and Measurements. A 


| supplementary guide for scoring the revised Stan- 
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ford-Binet intelligence scale, Form L. New York: 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, 1941. 
Pp. 27.—This guide “has been prepared . . . to 
provide more objective scoring of certain question- 
able or unique responses to test items in this scale. 
These unique responses were encountered in the 
course of administering individual intelligence ex- 
aminations to children in the New York City ele- 
mentary schools.’’ The questionable responses were 
submitted to Terman and Merrill (the authors of 
the scale) and to a nationwide group of psychologists 
experienced in the administration of the scale. 
From the opinions thus gathered, final scoring of the 
questionable responses was decided according to 
these criteria: In cases where the majority of the 
psychologists agreed with the scoring recommended 
by the authors of the scale, the responses were 
scored plus or minus as so recommended. In cases 
where 65% or more of the psychologists disagreed 
with the authors, the recommendation of the 
psychologists was accepted. In cases where the 
responses submitted were marked questionable by 
the authors, the majority opinions of the jury of 
psychologists were accepted.— L. M. McCabe (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

364. Failor, L. M. An evaluation of intelligence 
tests used in industrial schools and reformatories. 


= Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 711.—Abstract. 


» for young children. 


5 and school age children. 


365. Hallowell, D. K. Validity of mental tests 
J. genet. Psychol., 1941, 58, 
265-288.—This study discusses the changes in IQ 
of 250 children who were less than 4 years (25 were 
under 12 months) at the time of first examination 
and 5-13 years at final testing. ‘‘The validity corre- 
lations of a three-year group, secured from pre- 
school tests and later Binet and performance tests, 
are very similar to correlations reported for older 
Mean IQ changes also are 
related to age and decrease from 15 points under one 
year to 8 points at three years. Preschool children 
showing a variation on retests of more than 10 IQ 
points will improve in at least three times as many 
instances as they will deteriorate. . . . Of 33 su- 
perior children, approximately half were similarly 
diagnosed on an initial test. Of 18 feebleminded 
children, approximately 90 per cent were similarly 
diagnosed on an initial study.”” Changes of more 
than 10 IQ points are attributed to poor health 
conditions (15%), emotional factors (10%), en- 
Vironmental situations (25%), limitations within 
the tests (20%).—F. W. Finger (Brown). 

366. Inti Luna, R. Ensayo de la prueba de Ror- 
schach en 104 nifios. (Study of the Rorschach test 
with 104 children.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1941, 4, 249-262.—The Rorschach test was used 
with 104 grade school children aged 9-16, the inves- 
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tigation being confined to intelligence. Numerical 
scores for 16 diagnostic signs are tabulated for all 
the cases. Frequent comparison is made with the 
statements of various Rorschach investigators, not 
including German workers. There is a bibliography 
of 11 references in Spanish, English, and French. 
It is concluded that the value of the test for measur- 
ing intelligence is comparatively small, that many 
points of detail need clarification, and that the test 
is useful for selecting problem children for state care. 
—H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


367. Jones, G., & Galbraith, A. The interpreta- 
tion of standardized tests. Sch. & Soc., 1941, 54, 
224-227.—Although standardized tests are of great 
value, no extensive or consistent use is made of them 
in public high schools. Few schools command the 
services of a psychologist leaving to the teachers the 
giving, scoring, and interpreting of tests. It would 
be possible for the teachers to use the test results 
more wisely if the test manuals gave simple explana- 
tions for statistical terms, especially measures of 
reliability, and stated explicitly for what group the 
test was standardized and what the meaning would 
be of a single score. In addition, it would be neces- 
sary to keep a cumulative record for each pupil and 
to have the services of such an agency as the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau which distributes helpful 
bulletins and gives technical advice in the operation 
of a school’s measurement program.—M. Lee 
(Chicago, IIl.). 

368. Thomson, G. H. The speed factor in per- 
formance tests. Brit. J. Psychol., 1941, 32, 131-135. 
—From the data obtained in the Scottish Survey on 
performance tests, it appeared that a speed factor 
might be operative in some of the tests. Further 
examination and intercorrelation of these data 
showed that the Cube Construction test data gave 
no evidence of any correlation between time and 
scores, thus holding an intermediate position between 
the Manikin test (r + .3) and the Kohs test 
(r — .8). It seems possible that a true positive 
correlation between ability and speed in the Cube 
Construction test is exactly balanced by a false 
negative one. There may be 2 influences making 
for short time. One influence makes one child soon 
get the correct, or at least a good, result; the other 
makes another child soon satisfied with any result, 
even a bad one. Thus ‘‘times can only be useful 
data if they are all times for performing correctly, 
or at least nearly correctly, the task set. Times for 
performing a task with varying degrees of correct- 
ness spread over a wide range seem to be a complex 
variate of little use in practice.’—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge). 

369. Wexberg, E. Testing methods for the differ- 
ential diagnosis of mental deficiency in a case of 
arrested brain tumor. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 46, 
39-45.—The Stanford-Binet scale proved to be of 
more diagnostic help than Weigl’s color-form and 
BRL sorting tests, the Vigotsky test, and Gold- 
stein’s form-retention test.—M. W. Kuenzel (Chil- 
dren’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 
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370. Worcester, D. A. Differences among ex- 
aminers using Stanford-Binet tests with subjects 
of various levels of age and intelligence. Psychol. 
Bull., 1941, 38, 711.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 10, 99, 305, 360. ] 
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371. Ascham, J. B. [Ed.] Principles of child 
care in institutions. A handbook for staff study and 
discussion. Columbus: The Ohio Committee on 
Children’s Institutions, State Department of Public 
Welfare, 1941. Pp. xxi+ 319. $1.00.—In the 
main the 32 chapters were written by experienced 
institutional superintendents although several were 
contributed by various professional specialists such 
as psychologists, psychiatrists, etc. Topics deal 
with institutional and family relationships; recep- 
tion; mental growth and retardation; health; emo- 
tional difficulties; conduct problems; educational, 
citizenship, and religious training; vocational guid- 
ance; play and recreation; rewards and punishment; 
money experiences; community relationships; rec- 
ords; foster-home placement; etc. Chapters end 
with discussion questions and topics to be reported 
in writing. A classified bibliography for a staff 
library is incorporated.—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

372. Baker, E. Personality changes in adoles- 
cence as revealed by the Rorschach method. 
Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 705.—Abstract. 

373. Beverly, B. I. General principles of be- 
havior problems in children. Jilinois med. J., 1941, 
80, 120-124.—Beverly outlines the mental hygiene 
of infancy and early childhood. Although it has 
been known for centuries that the basic patterns 
cannot be changed, adults still try to alter radically 
the child’s normal emotional reactions until he 
becomes convinced that the reactions are wrong 
and that he is stupid and not liked. He will develop 
proper food, excretory, and other habits as soon as 
he wants to do so.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

374. Boynton, P. L. The relationship between 
children’s tested intelligence and their hobby 
participations. J. genet. Psychol., 1941, 58, 353-362. 
—Children of superior intelligence tend to partici- 
pate in such hobbies as collecting, playing musical 
instruments, and reading history, science, and biog- 
raphy, while those of inferior intelligence participate 
in fewer and less diversified hobbies. There are, 
in addition, very pronounced sex differences in 
the intelligence-hobby relationship.— F. W. Finger 
(Brown). 

375. Brewer, J. E. The measurement of the 
behavior of second-grade children in relation to the 
teachers’ dominative and socially integrative con- 
tacts. Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 711.—Abstract. 

376. Britt, S. H., & Balcom, M. M. Jumping- 
rope rhymes and the social psychology of play. /. 
genet. Psychol., 1941, 58, 289-—306.—This is a discus- 
sion of a collection of rhymes which were observed 
to occur during rope-jumping play of 6-13 year old 








girls. 


is pointed out.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 







Suggestions are made concerning the origin 
of the rhymes, and their possible social significance | 





377. Campbell, R. V. D., & Weech, A. A. Meas. © 
ures which characterize the individual during the © 


development of behavior in early life. Chil 
Develpm., 1941, 12, 217-236.—Serial observations 
on 40 children, beginning early in post-natal life 
and continuing through the development of mature 
behavior in sitting, creeping, walking, etc., were 
treated statistically 
appendices). 
age is the result of status at birth and subsequent 
rate of change; further analysis is based on these 
components and on actual achievement. 


(methods are described in @ 
Achievement in any activity at any J 


Status # 
at birth, differentiates the individual poorly from § 


others, behaviorally, girls being in advance of boys. J 
Rate of change in development differentiates the J 
individual somewhat better but cannot characterize 


him. Achievement does differentiate the individual 
progressively up to 150 days (the last point at which 
the data permit conclusions). 


in the sample, and on possible nervous system de- 


Comments are made | 
on the development of the 5 sets of twins included | 


velopment concomitant with the differentiation of 7 


the individual. 
not give satisfactory appraisals of the individual 
below the age of 3 months.—C. N. Cofer (George 
Washington). 

378. Cruikshank, R. M. The development of 
visual size constancy in early infancy. J. genel. 
Psychol., 1941, 58, 327-351.—The genetic develop- 
ment of visual size constancy was studied in 73 
infants between the ages of 10 and 50 weeks. Ob- 
servations were made of responses in 3 stimulus 
situations: a rattle placed 25 cm. from the eye, the 
same rattle at 3 times the distance, and a similarly- 
shaped rattle 3 times as large at 3 times the distance. 
There was always a greater proportion of responses 
for the smaller rattle in the near position than for the 
rattles in the farther position. 
thus not the dominnt factor in determining response. 
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There is evidence that the situations are fairly | 


well differentiated by 6 months. Bibliography of 33 


titles.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


379. Dammann, V. T. Developmental changes | 7 


in attitude as one factor determining energy output 
in a motor performance. Child Develpm., 1941, 12, 
241-246.—This report is based on 879 observations 
of 3 young children who were observed while creep- 


ing up an inclined plane, set at various angles to the F 


floor. The observations were concerned with the 
attitude of the children toward the task, and ‘‘the 
same distinct developmental sequence was found 
in the attitude of all three children despite widely 
divergent temperamental make-up and _ physical 
type.”” 5 developmental stages in the attitude toward 
the situation are described in detail in the rest of the 
paper.—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

380. Davis, A. American status systems ani 
the socialization of the child. Amer. sociol. Re. 
1941, 6, 345-354.—This is a discussion of the part 
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played in America by age, sex, and class instigations 
in the process of socializing the human organism. 
Implications for education are treated. If the lower- 
class child is to be recruited into the middle class, 
the school must (1) remove the class punishments 
from the lower-class child in the school society; (2) 
reward his striving for prestige in the school com- 
munity.— K. B. Breland (Minnesota). 


381. Dennis, W. Effect of pubertas praecox on 
the age at which onset of walking occurs. Amer. 
J. Dis. Child., 1941, 61, 951-957.—The author 
examined the cases of pubertas praecox reported in 
the literature for comments about the motor de- 
velopment of these children. 25 cases of non- 
pathological origin were selected for inclusion in the 
study. It was found that these children walked at 
the usual age.— L. Long (City College, New York). 


382. Hertz, M. R. Personality changes in 35 
girls in various stages of pubescent development 
based on the Rorschach method. Psychol. Bull., 
1941, 38, 705.—Abstract. 


383. Hibbs, D. L. Free play and liberty of action 
in the care of physically and mentally handicapped 
children. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 46, 81-86.— 
Within a year’s time free play and freedom of con- 
duct resulted in a considerable decrease in or ap- 
parent elimination of numerous problems of char- 
acter and personality which many of the mentally 
and physically handicapped children living in an 
institutional home presented on admission.—M. 
W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


384. Jensen, R. A., & Stoesser, A. V. Emotional 


factor in bronchial asthma in children. Amer. J. 
Dis. Child., 1941, 62, 80-91.—All 4 of the patients 
reported were found to be “highly nervous, under 
definite emotional tension, and anxious’ with an 
attitude of hopelessness concerning eventual re- 
covery. After reviewing various theories, the authors 
conclude that “‘psychic factors in and of themselves 
cannot and do not cause asthma but that such 
factors can be, and often are, significant in the 
disease.""— L. Long (City College, New York). 


385. Kellogg, W. N. A method for recording the 
activity of the human fetus in utero, with speciman 
results. J. genet. Psychol., 1941, 58, 307-326—A 
method is described for the mechanical recording of 
movements of the human fetus. This simple tech- 
nique permits separate recordings from rostral and 
caudal ends of the fetus, and automatically eliminates 
the effects of maternal breathing. Results are given 
for one subject, covering daily 18-minute observa- 
tion periods between the 170th and 256th days of 
fetal life. Spontaneous activity increased with 
fetal age, with the activity-inactivity ratio increasing 
from 1:4 to 2:1. Before the 200th day the rostral 
end was more active than the caudal end in 81.3% of 
observation periods, but rostral activity predomi- 
nated in only 55.6% of periods between 220 and 
256 days. Only at 234 days was there evidence of 
response to auditory stimulation. Comparison is 
made of objective data and introspective reports of 
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the mother concerning movement.—F. W. Finger 


(Brown). 


386. Long, L. Size discrimination in children. 
Child Develpm., 1941, 12, 247-254.—10 children, 
ranging in age from about 4 to 7 years, learned 
to discriminate large stimuli from small stimuli of 
the same shape (circles, squares, or rectangles). 
While large individual differences were present in the 
number of trials needed for learning the initial 
discrimination (e.g. to discriminate the largest from 
the smallest circle for a reward), there was a high 
percentage of success in discriminating between 
other pairs of forms of the same size but with smaller 
intra-pair size differences than in the original train- 
ing pairs. When 2 different shapes were presented, 
to be discriminated on the basis of size, the percent- 
age of success was lower than for the series of forms 
of the same shape; this difference was statistically 
significant—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 


387. Marquis, D. P. Learning in the neonate: 
the modification of behavior under three feeding 
schedules. J. exp. Psychol., 1941, 29, 263—282.—16 
neonates who were kept on a 3-hour schedule during 
retention in the hospital were shifted to a 4-hour 
schedule the day before discharge. Activity pat- 
terns were found to be decidedly different from those 
of 18 control neonates who were kept on a 4-hour 
schedule from the beginning, and also from those of 
4 others who were allowed a self-schedule, deter- 
mined by the crying of the infants. The learning 
evinced by the 16 neonates during the period covering 
the 3-hour schedule is interpreted as an example of 
temporal conditioned response.—M. J. Zigler (Wel- 
lesley). 


388. McGraw, M. B., & Breeze, K. W. Quanti- 
tative studies in the development of erect locomo- 
tion. Child Develpm., 1941, 12, 267—303.—A method 
of recording erect locomotion in the human infant as 
well as the steps in the analysis of the data are 
described. Data are presented “showing progres- 
sive change [with conta the vertical height of the 
center of gravity of the leg, the horizontal distance 
covered during a step, and the time consumed in 
making a step. Development of a consistency in 
steps was shown in curves representing the time both 
feet were on the floor. The course of bilateral 
integration became apparent in curves representing 
the percentage of time each foot was in action during 
a step."’ 35 references—C. N. Cofer (George 
Washington). 


389. McGraw, M. B., & Molloy, L. B. The 
pediatric anamnesis. Inaccuracies in eliciting 
developmental data. Child Develpm., 1941, 12, 255- 
265.—Mothers of 42 children were asked questions 
concerning the time of appearance of behavior 
items and concerning the occurrence of illnesses in 
their children. In the first interview the questions 
were general as they are in routine case history tak- 
ing; in the second interview the questions were 
specific, and drawings were used as memory aids. 
The accuracy of the mothers’ reports was checked 
against records available for the children. The 
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results indicated ‘‘that mothers often fail to recall 
the occurrence as well as the time of moderately 
severe illnesses."" The mothers tended to report 
physical and behavior development as having oc- 
curred earlier than was the case. Specific question- 
ing increased the accuracy of the reports and 
decreased the tendency to overestimate the child’s 
accomplishments. ‘‘Improved questioning can add 
considerably to the accuracy of clinical histories.” 
—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

390. Meyers, C. E. An experimental study of the 
effects of conflicting authority upon child behavior. 
Psychol. Bull., 1941, 38, 710.—Abstract. 

391. Russell, R. W., & Dennis, W. Note concern- 
ing the procedure employed in investigating child 
animism. J. genet. Psychol., 1941, 58, 423-424.— 
This is a supplementary note to an earlier paper by 
the same writers (see XIV: 2173), clarifying the 
nature of one part of the experimental technique.— 
F. W. Finger (Brown). 

392. Street, R.F. Children in a world of conflict. 

‘Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1941. Pp. 
304. $2.50.—‘‘The primary purpose of this book is 
to examine some of the ways in which children 
respond to environments which are confusing and 
frequently hostile, and to indicate what might be 
done to help them make the most adequate adjust- 
ments.”’ The first 5 chapters are devoted to a 
discussion of the child's development, particularly 
in terms of emotional and social adjustment. There 
follows a discussion of the implications of these 
developmental principles for the school and teacher 


(5 chapters) and for adults, social agencies, and the 


church (1 chapter). Anecdotes and case histories 
are used for illustrations. There is an index of 
topics and a suggested reading list of 15 books.—S. CG. 
Dulsky (Rochester Guidance Center). 

393. Street, R. F. The social adjustment of 
children with more than one exceptional character- 
istic. J. except. Child., 1941, 8, 16-23.—Results of 
a 7-year study of the social adjustment of deviates in 
the Battle Creek (Michigan) public schools are 
reported. The most serious cases of hearing, vision, 
orthopedic, nutritional, mental, and emotional 
defects were studied, as well as accelerated and 
antisocial children, and children with inadequate 
reading skill. It is concluded that deviations other 
than the most obvious one must be reckoned 
with in reeducation and rehabilitation—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 

394. Tangye, C. H. W. Some observations on 
the effect of evacuation upon mentally defective 
children. Ment. Hlih, Lond., 1941, 2, 75-78.— 
Conditions at evacuation camps for subnormal boys 
appear to stimulate their interests. A strong incen- 
tive toward improvement of reading is furnished by 
letters from home and newspaper accounts of the 
war. Aspects of the previously unfamiliar country 
and seaside reveal much latent talent. Evacuation 
conditions motivate verbalization, learning to deal 
with the world, and accurate calculation through 
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need to keep record of money. Problems faced 
have been homesickness, sentimentality, and con. 
flicting personalities, the latter of which has been 
solved by housing together boys of similar tempera. 
ments.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment Service), 

395. Teicher, J. D. Preliminary survey of 
motility in children. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1941, 94, 
277—304.—A study of the motility patterns of over 
200 children yielded the following observations, 
Motility is not related to mental age except in the 
lower levels of feeblemindedness where definite 
retardation of motor development appears. No 
significant difference between boys and girls was 
observed. Negro children of all ages but particu- 
larly from 8 to 13 years show exaggerated reactions 
and persistent primitive features. A definitely 
positive relationship between laterality and domi- 
nance of reflexes is indicated. In certain cases of 
definite pathology the motor pattern showed ad- 
vances as the condition improved. A relation was 
observed between the more striking psychological 
disorders and the motility patterns —M. Keller 
(Butler Hospital). 

396. Waring, E. B., & Johnson, M. W. Helping 
children learn. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1941. Pp. ix + 460. $2.50.—Written for ‘people 
who are interested in children and who are trying 
to understand them so as to be of more value to 
them,” this systematic survey of the behavior of 
younger children in the areas of adjustment to 
adults and other children, to materials and processes, 
and in the development of language skills and per- 
sonal routines is a supplement to texts on child 
psychology. The experiences illustrative of the 
learning behavior of children are actual everyday 
happenings, and these are presented in pairs of 
contrasting responses to seemingly similar situations, 
together with appended questions to evoke critical 
evaluation. In the successive chapters, in addition, 
quotations from authors holding various points of 
view upon the issues raised in the observations noted 
are assembled under special descriptive headings. 
Question outlines to direct observation in the con- 
ducting of diagnostic surveys of individual behavior 
are included in each chapter. The extensive bibliog- 
raphy comprises annotated general references and 
additional chapter references.—R. C. Strassburger 
(St. Joseph’s College for Women). 

397. Wenger, M.A. Longitudinal measurements 
of autonomic balance in children. Psychol. Bull., 
1941, 38, 713.—Abstract. 

398. Williams, R. M. Comment on Davis: 
“American status systems and the socialization of 
the child.” Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 354-356.— 
This comment advances ‘‘certain reservations co?- 
cerning the basic approach in Davis’ paper’’ (set 
XVI: 380) and points out ‘‘some further implications 
of certain facts noted by him.”—K. B. Breland 
(Minnesota). 


[See also abstracts 28, 33, 36, 63, 97, 99, 108, 128, 
193, 194, 209, 298, 338, 344, 354, 360, 365. ] 





